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PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 



OUR denominational literature, so rich in most 
particulars, has been seriously deficient in 
books especially adapted for Sunday-school libra- 
ries ; while it has been extremely difficult to find, 
outside the denomination, books of a distinctively 
religious character, unblemished by objectionable 
theological dogmas. 

The Sunday-school Society, desirous of doing 
something towards remedying this defect, offered, 
last May, three premiums, of $100, $50, and $25, 
respectively, "for the best three manuscripts of 
books calculated for Unitarian Sunday-school libra- 
ries, and adapted to children under ten years of 
age/' Of course these were designed as a beginning 
only ; the intent being to publish a few choice books 
each year, till a large and valuable list should be 
obtained. 

In response to the offer, twenty-nine manuscripts 
were handed in, and carefully read by the committee. 
The three selected, as, on the whole, most nearly 
meeting the requirements as to age, style, adapta- 
bility, &c., were as follows : — 



publishers' note. 

First Premium, — Watchwobds fob Little Soldiebb. 
By Miss Sabah H. Fosteb, Portsmouth, N.H. 

Second Premium. — Little Splendid's Vacation. By 
Mrs. C. W. T. Fby, Chicago, lU. 

Third Premium. — Fobbest Mills. By Miss Louise 
M. Thubston, Lynn, Mass. 

Beside these, the committee recommended the 
following for publication, as being — some of them, 
at least — equal, or possibly superior, to the Pre- 
mium Stories as stories, or even as religious stories, 
but not quite answering the specified conditions of 
age, &c. : — 

1. Daibt's Mission; or. The Sea-bird's Flight 

to Alaska. 

2. Fatheb Gabbielle's Faibt. 
8. Stobies fob £ya. 

4. Faithful to the Light. 
6. In the Cleabinos. 

These,' the Society expect also to publish this 
spring ; and hope, in due time, to follow by others 
of like character. 



), Chauncy Street, 
Feb., 1868. 



TO PARENTS. 



T^HE Bible verses which serve as mottoes 
to the stories and poems in this little 
volume, are all taken from our Saviour's own 
words. The book is intended to illustrate and 
enforce these. 

Let the children learn such verses by heart : 
teach them to repeat the sacred words again 
and again, and apply them to every day's 
events. Words thus early impressed upon 
the mind, will, in maturer life, rise unbidden 
in the memory, like the promptings and prom- 
ises of a friend ever at hand. A mind stored 
with living words like these will be a price- 
less treasure to your children, — Watchwords 
in the campaign of life; Passwords into the 
kingdom of heaven. 
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<|f atig man faill comt afttr mt, Itt ^im 
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" "-^^---^^ |ENY myself what ? " said Bessie 
Green. Bessie was a lively, happy, 
little girl ; but she was always get- 
ting into difficulties and scrapes, 
and having "naughty fits." It did seem to 
her as if she could not help it; again and 
again she would run crying to her room, 
and say to herself, " Oh ! I wish I were 
good ; I wish I were good ! " She was an 
affectionate little thing too, and it grieved 
her to see how often she made her friends 
unhappy. 

When her father yrould go out in the morn- 
ing without giving his little daughter a fare- 
well kiss, because she had been naughty ; or 
when her mother looked sad and pale after 
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settling a quarrel between her and her broth- 
ers, — then Bessie thought her heart would 

ft 

break. She would cry, and say it was no use 
trying. 

One day her mother heard her say this, and 
answered, " Don't say so, Bessie : there is 
always use in trying. If you will, you may 
grow good and gentle and kind." 

" I don't see how," said Bessie, wiping her 
eyes. 

" Yes, my child, you may follow the blessed 
Lord Jesus himself, who never said a wrong 
word, or thought an angry thought." 

" mother ! " said Bessie, " that is just 
what my teacher at Sunday school said, last 
Sunday, — that we must try to be like him 
every day ; but I can't. I tried Monday morn- 
ing ; but I got mad with Prank before school- 
time, and then there was no use trying any 
more. No, there's no use." And poor Bessie 
looked very sober and hopeless. 

" Now I will give you the very rule Jesus 
himself gave to those who wished to be like 
him; the first thing he told them to do. I 
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will get the Bible, and show it to you. ' If any 
man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self.' Suppose you take that for your rule, 
dear Bessie, and begin to deny yourself." 

" Deny myself what ? " answered Bessie. 

"I will not tell you now. Only say that 
over often to yourself, until you remember it 
well, and you will soon find out what it 
means. Now run and get ready for school." 

Off ran Bessie, singing over the words that 
were to help her so much, to a tune of her own. 
" Deny, deny myself," sang she. " Where 
is my arithmetic, Prank ? I certainly laid it 
with my hat, all ready. you little" — 
wretch, she was going to say, as she saw 
Prank using the book himself, rather than 
take the trouble* to go for his own. Prank 
was always doing such things, and it was pro- 
voking. 

" you little " — she stopped ; for it flashed 
on her mind like lightning what the words she 
was singing meant. Here was the first oppor- 
tunity to obey, and Bessie obeyed. She- de- 
nied herself those sharp words. 
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" Please, Frank, let me have my book : it is 
time for school." Surprised at the kind words, 
Prank gave up the book at once, and off she 
went to school, quite happy. All went well 
at school at first ; and Bessie made no mistake 
in her spelling lesson, nor in her arithmetic. 
She read nicely too ; but it was a warm day, 
and she soon grew tired. The teacher gave 
the class a short geography lesson, and sent 
them to their seats to learn it ; but Bessie put 
down her book. 

" I am too tired," thought she : " I will learn 
it after recess." And she began to draw on her 
slate. She was fond of printing letters ; and 
without thinking what she was doing, she be- 
gan to print her motto, D-e-n-y — she stopped, 
and her cheeks grew red. What did that 
word mean now? She knew very well: she 
must deny herself the indolence that was so 
pleasant to indulge ; and hastily pushing away 
her slate, she took up her geography. It was 
an effort, but the lesson was about the great 
Western prairies, and "the Indians and buffa- 
loes there, so that she grew interested; and, 
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when the bell rang for recess, the lesson was 
learned, and she felt less tired than before. 
How happy was Bessie at this new conquest 
over herself! 

Home she ran to tell her mother that she 
had found out what her text meant, and that 
she had obeyed it twice. "Now, mother," 
cried she joyfully, " I have found out the way 
to be good." 

The next day, Bessie was' invited with a 
little company of girls and boys to pass the 
afternoon at a kind neighbor's. Many merry 
games they played, and the house rang with 
their laughter. Pretty soon baskets of cakes 
and of peaches were handed around, to the 
great delight of all. "They are the first 
peaches I have seen," cried one. 

" Oh, what beauties ! " said Bessie, " and I 
am so thirsty ! " A full basket was handed 
to her ; her hand involuntarily closed upon 
the largest one in it, and the others were 
passed on. 

" What a big one yours is, Bessie ! " said 
Gerty White. "I wish I had had the first 
pick." 
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Bessie did not begin to eat her peach : she 
had suddenly thought, " I ought not to have 
taken the largest; I did not deny myself." 
The tears came into her eyes, and, as the bas- 
ket passed near her, she hastily changed her 
peach for a smaller one. 

" What a silly thing you are ! " cried Gerty ; 
" now see, little Hattie Grace has got your big 
peach." 

" I am glad of it," answered Bessie, recov- 
ering herself; "I don't believe she ever saw 
one half so large before; come, girls, let us 
play forfeits." Bessie was always generous, 
when she had time to think ; so this affair of 
the peach was not so hard to her as the next 
trial. The game of forfeits was lively, and as 
one after another redeemed their pledges, the 
children grew rather wild in their merriment. 
Presently Bessie saw her own handkerchief 
held up behind the judge, and heard the 
words, " Who is the owner of this, and what 
shall she do to redeem it?" 

" She shall kiss every boy in the room." 

There was a pause; an angry color came 
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into Bessie's cheeks. "I won't either," she 
exclaimed. 

" Yes, yes, you must," cried the children, and 
the boys gathered round to claim the forfeit. 

" I won't do it," said Bessie, bursting out 
crying, " and you are not a good judge, Annie 
Piske ; you knew it was my handkerchief, and 
did it to plague me." 

This accusation produced loud and angry 
words ; the quarrel became general, and I am 
sorry to say, Bessie even struck one of her 
little companions. It was some minutes be- 
fore the hostess could restore harmony. Bes- 
sie did not play any more ; she was sad and 
heavy-hearted. She had been in a passion 
again, and just now, when she thought she 
had a talisman against evil. It was too bad. 
Home she went as soon as she could, and told 
the whole story to her mother, adding the old 
words, " It is of no use to try." 

" My dear child," said her mother, " when 
little Lizzie learned to walk, last spring, how 
often did she fall before she could go alone ? 
You have fallen, to be sure, but try again all 
the harder next time." 
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" But, mother, ought I to have paid that for- 
feit?" 

" No, dear, you need not have done that ; 

but, when the angry words rose, suppose that 

« 

you had denied your tongue the pleasure of 
speaking them, and said pleasantly, ' Annie ! 
I shouldn't like to kiss all the boys : give me 
something else to do instead.' " 

" Yes," said Bessie, sighing, " I wish I 
had." 

" But, my dear daughter, you must think 
seriously of this. You have taken iip a work 
for life ; you have b^gun to follow Jesus. 
You wish to be like him, ' to come after ' him : 
and you have taken his own words for your 
guide. You must now ask for the help that 
he had." 

" What help did he have, mamma ? I 
thought he never needed help," said Bessie. 

" God was his help, my child ; he said that 
the good de^ds that he did, he did not of him- 
self, but that God gave him strength. Come, 
dear Bessie, to my room; we will ask God 
together to give us both strength to deny our- 
selves and follow our Master." 
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IPrag ia ij^g Jfail^tr fo|^0 Btdlg in Bttxd" 




ILLIE PARTON was very fond of 
any game or exercise that was brave 
and manly. He was only ten years 
old; but he could play base ball 
with boys a great deal. older than himself, and 
could skate, and climb trees, and take long 
walks after berries or flowers, as well as if he 
were fifteen. He had one little sister, Susy, 
whom he loved dearly ; but he sometimes 
would forget how young and delicate she was, 
and would ask her to join him in games that 
were too hard for her, or in too long walks. 
The brother and sister lived in lifeline, on the 
Kennebec River, in a little village surrounded 
by hills and pine forests. I was there once, 
and thought it the prettiest place I ever saw. 
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It was at that time that I heard the story I 
am going to tell you. 

One day, Willie and Susy were sent by their 
mother out into the fields back of the house, 
to gather raspberries. It was Wednesday 
afternoon, and there was no school. Their 
mother told them to fill their baskets first, 
and then they might stay as long as they 
liked, and pick for themselves. Such fun as 
they had, choosing the biggest and ripest ber- 
ries, and diving under the long straggling 
branches to get some beautiful cluster ! When 
the baskets were full, and they had eaten 
enough, Willie said: "Now, Susy, I will tell 
you what we will do. We will go over to 
Shaw's Hill, and get some red lilies for 
mother. I know they must be blown by this 
time, and we will make a splendid bunch." 

Susy agreed ; and, putting their baskets in 
a safe place, off they ran, across the little 
bridge over* the brook, along the edge of the 
green, wet meadow, where the purple loose- 
strife grew, and up on to the piny hill beyond. 
The red lilies were blown, to be sure, but they 
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were rather scarce at first ; and on, on, the 
children went, so eager looking for the flowers 
that they did not notice how far they were 
going. Every now and then Susy would see 
one of the pretty scarlet things far off among 
the bushes, and would run after it with a cry 
of delight. At last both of them had their 
hands full ; and Susy said : " I am . tired, 
Willie ; won't you go home now ? " 

Willie stopped, and looked around with a 
startled look. "Where are we?" said he: 
" I don't remember this part of the wood ; we 
have come a great way, I am afraid." 

" Oh dear ! " cried Susy ; " what shall we 
do ? I am very tired, and I don't want any 
more lilies. I don't believe I can possibly 
walk home ; and I am sure we are lost ! " 
and she began to cry. 

" Don't cry, Susy," said Willie. " I guess 
we can find the way presently; and then I 
will tell you a story all the way home. I will 
carry your lilies for you ; come along, dear ! " 

Susy trotted after him, much consoled, for 
she believed that Willie could do almost every 
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thing; and already she began to think how 
pleased mother would be with the lilies. But 
poor Willie felt very uneasy. He had really 
gone farther into the wood than he had ever 
been before, and the trees and rocks were all 
new to him : he had nothing to guide him at 
all. If he had been alone, he would have run 
rapidly in one direction or another, in hopes 
of finding a path, and at least he would have 
a chance of getting the right way ; but, with 
poor tired little Susy following after, what 
could he do ? Then he felt so sorry at having 
tired his little sister with this long walk, and 
so afraid she would not be able to get home. 
Oh! you don't know how unhappy he felt. 
He climbed up on a high rock, and looked 
around, but that did no good. He could only 
see more pine-trees, and another range of 
rocks beyond. He tried to remember which 
way the sun shone as they came into the 
woods, for he had heard of travellers' journey- 
ing by the sun; but he oould not recollect 
whether it shone in his face or not. He was 
ashamed to cry, but he felt very much like it. 
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Presently he noticed that Susy was looking 
very tired and pale, and he thought she ought 
to, rest at any rate. So he began to pile up 
some dry leaves and boughs in a sheltered 
place, close by the side of a great rock, and 
said : " Now, Susy, you must sit down and 
play you are May Queen, while I run oflF 
and find the road. I will be back directly, 
and, look, here are some blueberries quite ripe, 
close by you. You can pick them as you sit 
here." 

Susy was very glad to sit down ; and before 
she had picked all the berries from the little 
low bush, she laid down her heSid on the 
leaves, and went fast asleep. 

When Willie came back, after a short ex- 
cursion, he found her so, — with her lilies 
carefully laid by her, and her little hat half 
off. 

Now, what was Willie to do ? He could not 
leave Susy ; and, if he could, what good would 
it have done, since he did not know which 
way to go ? He was a brave boy ; but I do 
not wonder he felt troubled. Worse than all, 
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the sun was getting low, and its rays slanted 
yellow through the old trees. He knew that 
it was supper-time at home, and that mother 
would wonder where they were. It would 
grow dark soon ; and he thought, '^ I am 
afraid Susy will be frightened when she wakes 
up, and finds it dark. "What shall I do ? " 

Suddenly a thought came over him, like 
a ray of sunshine through the clouds, — a 
thought of God. It was as if a great load 
had been lifted off his heart. He had been 
so lonely a moment before ; now he had a 
Friend close at hand. 

" Oh," he said, " God is here ! I forgot 
that ! '■ Our Father who seeth in secret.' I 
remember that was part of the text on my 
Sunday-school card last Sunday ; and Susy 
had the same. I will tell her to think of that 
as soon as she wakes up.'' 

So Willie looked up among the tall trees, to 
the beautiful blue sty, now scattered all over 
with the golden sunset clouds, and prayed in 
his heart to God. He asked God to take care 
of him and Susy ; and either to show them 
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the way home, or to send somebody to find 
them. " And," whispered he, " if we have to 
stay here all night, do not let any wild beasts 
or snakes come here." After his prayer, he 
felt quite cheerful, and began to gather some 
more blueberries and ivy-plums for Susy to 
eat. 

But when Susy woke up she was frightened, 
because it was so dark in the woods, and 
would not eat the berries ; but cried, and said 
she was so thirsty, and wanted to go home. 
Willie tried to comfort her, and talked about 
God to her; and he told her the story of 
Hagar in the desert, — how she and her little 
boy were lost, and the water-bottle was empty. 
Then the boy cried for water, and his mother 
thought he would die of thirst ; and she put 
him away under some bushes, that she might 
not see him die. " And then, Susy, she heard 
some one calling her, * Hagar, Hagar ! ' Who 
do you think it was ? It was an angel from 
heaven ; and he showed her where there was 
a spring of water close by, and she went and 
got some water for her poor little boy." 
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" I wish God would send an angel here," 
sobbed Susy. 

Presently a little robin flew down from the 
tree over their heads directly into a small hol- 
low valley behind the rocks. After a minute 
or two, up he flew again, and sitting on a 
bough, began to sing his sweet evening 
hymn. 

" Perhaps he went down there for water," 
thought Willie. " I will go down and see." 
And, climbing down by the bushes to the bot- 
tom of the hollow, sure enough he found a 
cool little brook. " Susy ! " cried he, climb- 
ing out again, " God did send us an angel in 
the shape of that dear little bird. Come, I 
will help^you down to get some water." 

When the children had drank, and eaten 
what berries and ivy-plums they could find, 
they felt much refreshed, and began to think 
again what could be done. It was too dark 
now to make their way through the woods, 
even if they had known which way to go. 

"Let us call for help," said Willie. So 
they shouted both together, as loud as they 
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possibly could ; but nothing answered them, 
except an old crow who was flying home to 
his nest in some tall pine-tree. Again and 
again they shouted, and then listened. " It is 
of no use," said Willie with a sigh ; " we 
must stay here all night, and keep ourselves 
as warm as we can. This place beside the 
big rock is the best that I can find. Help me 
break some pine-boughs, Susy; it will warm 
you ; " for it was chilly now that the sun had 
gone, and poor little Susy was shivering. 
They piled up boughs all around them, and 
made as soft a bed as they could, and lay 
down close together. Willie wanted to make 
a fire ; but he had no matches, and, though he 
had heard that people could strike fire out of. 
flints, he had no idea how it was to be done. 

Almost as soon as Susy laid her head on 
the moss pillow, she fell asleep. She felt so 
much confidence in Willie, that she had not 
much anxiety for the future ; beside, she was 
younger and more thoughtless. But poor 
Willie could not sleep at first ; he felt as if 
he had suddenly grown years older. He had 
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the care of his little sister upon him ; and he 
knew the dangers of their situation better 
than she. He knew that the forest stretched 
many miles away, and that people had often 
been lost in such woods, and not found for 
days, if ever. He knew, too, that there was 
danger of Susy's getting sick in the chilly 
night air ; and, what seemed worst of all, he 
remembered his father and mother, and what 
distress they must be in. But through all his 
thoughts ran one ray of comfort and hope, — 
" our Father who seeth in secret." These words 
gave him courage, for he knew he was not 
alone. At last he made a brave resolution. 
"I shall not be good for any thing in the 
morning," thought he, " if I do not sleep to- 
night. I will not think any more about it : I 
will leave it all to God. He will certainly 
take care of us." So saying, he drew another 
bough over him, and went fast asleep. All 
night long the frogs in the swam^p near by 
croaked, and the bats circled over the heads 
of the little sleepers ; but nothing disturbed 
them. At early daylight the birds awoke with 
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a chirp, and, before they began their morning 
song, peeped down through the boughs, and 
wondered what creatures those were sleeping 
so soundly among the bushes. But even their 
loud singing did not awake Willie. The first 
thing he knew was something cold pushing 
against his hand. Up he started in a fright, 
with the sudden fear that it might be a snake, 
but oh, joy ! it was a great dog's nose. " Why, 
Watch ! " cried he, " is that you ? dear 
Watch! how glad I am! Susy, Susy, wake 
up : Watch has come for us ! " 

" Did God send him ? " said Susy, but half 
awake. 

"Yes, indeed he did," said Willie, fairly 
jumping for joy ; " come, Susy, let me pull you 
out from among the boughs : Watch will show 
us the way home." 

Watch was no less delighted than the chil- 
dren. He was a neighbor's dog, a great 
brown, shaggy dog; he had been out all night 
with his master and other people, hunting for 
the lost ones. He leaped about and barked 

for joy; and soon, led by the sound of the 

2 
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barking, some men came crashing through 
the bushes. One of them was Willie's father, 
and you may guess how joyful the meeting 
was. 

Susy was carried home in her father's arms. 
She had not taken cold, but she felt tired and 
stiff; but Willie ran by his side all the way, 
with Watch, who would not leave him, seem- 
ing to fear he would get lost again. The 
mother was out at the gate to meet them, and 
kissed them fifty times. 

" Mother," said Willie, when they had had 
a good breakfast, and were quite rested, "I 
never shall forget those words on my card. 
You cannot tell what a comfort it was to me 
when I remembered that Jesus Christ told us 
to ' Pray to the Father who is in secret ; ' and 
when I thought that He could see in secret, 
even in that dark night." 
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i|ITTLE soldiers, to your post ! 
Keep your weapons ready ! 
'Tis <io time for idle sloth : 
Eye and heart be steady ! 

On the field you enter now 

Ceaseless war is waging ; 
Love and life with sin and death 

In fearful strife engaging. 

Lose no hour in thoughtless sleep : 
Look, your foes are round you I 

Spread beneath your careless feet, 
Countless snares surround you. 

Watch ! it is your Captain's word ; 

Let no foe deceive you : 
Little sentinels, stand firm, 

Till his hand relieve you. 
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There are Malice, Passion, Hate : ^ 
Let them not come nigh you : 

Bitter words and envious thoughts, — 
Teach them all to fly you. 

Yonder, Falsehood and Deceit, 
With their false beguiling ; 

Indolence and careless Ease, — 
Trust not to their smiling. 

Watch against your secret foes, — 

• 

Foes your life assailing. 
Little soldiers, stand on guard ! 
Fear not their prevailing; 

For the Lord is on your side : 
*Tis his Spirit moves you. 

More than conquerors you'll prove, — 
Through the Lord who loves you. 

Onward to the battle, then ! 

Keep your weapons ready ! 
'Tis no time for idle sloth : 

Eye and heart be steady ! 
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OME here, boys," called Mr. Price 
one day, looking over the fence 
into the field where his two little 
boys were playing ball. He could 
not make them hear at first, they were shout- 
ing so loud at their play. " Come here, boys, 
and see what I have to give you." 

Prank and Harry, as soon as they heard 
their father call, came racing across the field, 
and were over the fence into the garden in 
two minutes. Their father had been digging 
the garden-beds, and stood there with his 
coat ofi^, and a spade in his hand. It was a 
beautiful spring morning ; and the air was 
sweet with the new grass and leaves, and with 
the smell of the fresh brown earth just turned 
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up. Mr. Price was laying out his garden in 
pretty neat beds, some long, some round, and 
some triangular ; he had just raked over two 
round beds just alike, until they were as 
smooth as a floor. When the boys came up 
to him, he said, ",Now, my children, you know 
I promised you each a garden-bed of your 
own, to plant and take care of yourselves: 
these two beds are all ready, and are just 
alike ; you may have them for your own." 

" Oh, thank you, father ! " cried both. 

" Frank, you are the oldest : you shall have 
the first choice. Which will you have ? " 

Prank began seriously to consider. He 
really wished to have the best one himself, 
but he could not see any difierence. At last 
he noticed that a thick lilac-bush stood near 
one of them, which would hide it partially 
from the house. Turning to the other bed, he 
said, "I choose this one, because mother can 
see it best from her window. Now I will run 
this very minute over to John Grey's for 
some roots he promised me." 

OflF ran Prank without waiting to ask 
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Harry if he cared which bed he had. Harry 
was a good-natured little fellow, and was al- 
ways glad to let Frank have the best of every 
thing, so that he was perfectly contented with 
the bed behind the lilac-bush. He went at 
once into the house to get the little box in 
which he kept his money. For more than a 
month he had been saving up every cent 
which had been given him, or which he had 
earned now and then, to buy some seeds for 
his long-expected garden. 

" What shall I buy, mother ? " said he, full 
of importance and care ; and they had a long 
consultation about the different kinds of 
seeds. Then off he started to the store where 
such things were sold, to make his purchase. 

After tea, both the boys were in the garden 
again, eager and busy; for it was full time, 
they said, that the beds' were planted. Their 
father had given them each a rose-bush, a 
beautiful damask rose to Harry and a multi- 
flora to Frank, to set in the centre. He had 
showed them how to set it out carefully, and 
then, with some directions how to finish their 
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beds, had gone about his own work, which 
was on tlie other side of the garden. 

Then Frank began boasting of his treas- 
ures. " Harry, see here ! All these flower- 
roots! John said he had lots, and he gave 
me all these. Here are foxgloves, and blue- 
bells, and pink yarrow, and millefleur; and 
these others, I forget their names. Do look, 
my bed will be quite full, while yours will be 
all bare." So saying, he began to set out his 
roots, not very skilfully, but little Harry good- 
naturedly helped him. 

Harry did not have one unkind thought 
because Frank did not ofier to share his plants 
with him, though he did sigh once to think 
how long it would be before his own bed 
would look so green. Then he began to sow 
his own seeds, as his mother had told him, 
covering them very carefully with fine earth, 
and marking the place of each with a little 
white stick, with the name of the seed written 
upon it. Presently he said, " Here, Frank ! 
doo't you want some of my sweet peas? I 
can spare some." I should have thought 
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Frank must have felt a little ashamed, but he 
took the peas, and I do believe he would have 
taken half the other seeds, and Harry would 
have given them, only Frank's bed was quite 
full now. When all was done, their father 
came and looked at their work. " Very neat- 
ly done, boys," said he; "now I hope you 
will be careful to pull up all the weeds, and 
keep every thing nice." 

The next day was a pleasant one, and very 
warm. When the boys came home from 
school at noon, their mother said, "Frank, 
had you not better cover over the plants you 
set out last night? The sun is too hot for 
them." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Frank-; " I will pres- 
ently." 

Then he threw himself down on a sofa to 
read " Masterman Ready," which one of the 
boys had lent him at school. Harry looked 
at him, but said nothing. He knew perfectly 
well that Frank was so interested in his book, 
that he would never think again of what his 
mother had said. Now, some people would 

2* 
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have thought, " Well, it is none of my busi- 
ness : careless fellow, if his flowers wither, it 
is his own fault." But Harry was not like 
such people ; he wished to do, as he would be 
done by. So he slipped off into the shed, and 
picked up some old flower-pots and an empty 
basket, and went out and covered all Frank's 
plants carefully, as he had seen his father do. 
Of course his own seeds did not need cover- 
ing from the sun : they were safe in the cool 
earth. But they did not stay there many 
days; one after another shot up their little 
green heads, and soon Harry's bed was dotted 
all over with tiny plants. But they could not 
bear flowers yet ; and, when June was clos- 
ing, his bed showed only green, except some 
sweet buds on his damask rose. But Frank's 
bed was gay with flowers. 

"0 mother!" cried Frank one day, 
" mayn't I carry a bunch to my teacher ? 
Only see how many flowers I have blown! 
and Harry has not one. Won't Mr. Jones 
think I am a good gardener ? I do not believe 
any boy in school has carried him such a 
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splendid nosegay as this," said he, holding up 
a gay handful. 

As he ran oflF in triumph to tie up his 
bouquet, Harry looked a little downcast. 
"Mother," said he, "will my flowers ever 
blow ? they seem to grow so slowly." 

" Yes indeed," said his mother, " they are 
doing finely, and it will not be long before 
you can carry a bunch to school as well as 
Frank. And you have kept your bed very 
neat and free from weeds ; so has Frank too. 
I am glad to see that." 

Harry smiled; he knew very well that he 
had very often pulled up the weeds out of 
Frank's bed, when he was too idle to do it 
himself, and once or twice had tied up his 
plants for him when beaten down by the rain. 
He did not tell his mother of it, because he 
liked better to do kind actions than to tell of 
them. 

A few weeks later, the boys were standing 
together in the garden again. Things looked 
very difierent now ; Frank's flowers were nearly 
all gone, and the bed looked rather forlorn 
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and shabby ; but Harry's bed was as bright as 
could be. It was gay with candy-tuft, portu- 
laca, and nasturtiums, and fragrant with 
sweet peas, mignonette, and sweet clover. 
He had taken such good care of his ground, 
that every thing was in perfection, and Frank 
looked rather enviously at the pretty show. 

" What are you going to do with that nose- 
gay ? " said he. 

" I am going to carry it to Aunt Jenny : 
she is sick, you know, and mother said she 
would like some of my sweet flowers." 

" Oh ! are you going there ? I wish I could 
go, and I wish I had some flowers to carry ; 
but only look at my bed : I have not a flower 
left, and my sweet peas were so choked up 
they have not blown like yours. It is too bad 
you always have the best of every thing." 

" Never mind," answered good-natured 
Harry ; " run and ask mother if you can go, 
and, if you may, you shall have half my 
flowers to carry to Aunt Jenny. Of course 
she will like two nosegays better than one." 

The two boys had a merry time that after- 
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noon, going across the fields to Aunt Jenny's 
house, and playing in her orchard after they 
had made their visit ; but which do you think 
was the happier? Which knew best the 
meaning of our Saviour's Golden Rule ? 
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HERE was a pleasant sheltered lane 
close by Miss Allen's school, where 
the girls always went to play. It was 
beautiful in summer-time, when the 
boughs were heavy with leaves, and the banks 
crowded with flowers ; and it was hardly less 
pleasant now. Of course there were no flow- 
ers when my story begins, for it was Christ- 
mas-time; but there was white, sparkling 
snow, and crisp icicles, and such a splendid 
slide ! Right down under the bank, where it 
was sheltered from the wind, was a long strip 
of clear ice, long enough for a whole row of 
children to be sliding at once, and as smooth 
as a looking-glass. Every recess, and every 
leisure time before or after school, here came 
Miss Allen's scholars, to slide and shout until 
they were tired, and then stand and talk under 
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the thick clumps of bushes, where there was 
no danger of taking cold. So they were stand- 
ing this bright December day, talking eagerly. 

" It will be the prettiest Cliristmas tree 
that ever was seen," cried Kitty Gary : " Miss 
Allen told me we might hang all our presents 
to each other on it, and I know of ever so 
many already ! and Miss Allen is going to 
gixe us candles, and we shall have gilt apples, 
and festoons of popped corn : oh, my ! " 

" And our present to Miss Allen ! " ex- 
claimed Peggy White : " it is splendid ! Have 
you seen it ? " 

" Hush, hush ! " cried half a dozen ; " don't 
speak so loud!" Then began a great whis- 
pering about this wonderful present. Some 
had seen it since it was bought, some had 
not ; but, in a few moments, the little voices 
rose again. 

" Yes, everybody gave, except Ruth Brew- 
ster ; and she is as mean as she can be ! " 

. " So she is," cried another. " I knew she 
wouldn't give any thing : she never buys candy 
now-a-days, and never treats anybody ; and 
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she told me she had no presents to put on ] 

the tree. I don't think she ought to come to 

the festival." j 

" Is she poor ? " asked one of the girls, who 
had just entered school, and did not know her. 

" No : she always dresses well : and she 
could not come to such a school, if her 
mother were poor. No : she is only mean." 

" Do you know," said Kitty Gary, " that 
she found a lady's breastpin the other day, 
and the lady gave her half a dollar? I 
wouldn't have taken it for the world ; " and 
Kitty looked very grand and generous. 
" Come, girls, don't talk about her any longer, 
come and slide ; " and off they ran. 

While this was going on, Ruth Brewster 
was sitting at home with her mother, sewing. 
The two were in a neat little room, with a 
very old carpet on the floor, and very plain 
furniture, but every thing as nice as wax. 
Ruth was working on a child's dress of bright- 
colored delaine, and was sewing as fast as her 
little fingers could fly ; but she looked very 
sober. 
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" Mother," said she, at last, " I am almost 
sorry I ever thought of getting all these 
presents for the little Browns : I am of half 
a mind to give up now." 

" Why, my dear child, I thought you had 
every thing ready. Is not that the last dress 
you are making ? And the shawl is bought, 
and the toys, and you have some money left 
for the caps, have you not ? " 

" Yes, two dollars," said Ruth, blushing a 
little. 

" And you have been working and saving 
all you could earn for two or three months," 
continued her mother : " what has discouraged 
my little girl now ? " Ruth did not answer. 
" Think how happy the poor little ones will 
be, Christmas Day ; and you know I have 
promised you some ginger-cakes and a plum- 
pudding, to carry to them." 

" Yes, I know it," Ruth managed to say ; 
" but the girls all call me mean." Then she 
told her mother all about the tree, and the 
present to Miss Allen, and how unkindly the 
girls talked ; and how much she was tempted 
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to give the two dollars which were left, and 
win a good name for herself at school. 

Her mother listened in silence. When 
Ruth had finished, " It is very hard to be 
misjudged," she said ; " the girls are cruel, 
but they do not mean it. I shall not blame 
you, dear, if you give those two dollars ; but 
decide for yourself. You know I like to have 
you ask yourself sometimes, What would the 

# 

Lord Jesus advise, if we could ask him ? " 

Ruth sat quiet for a while, then began put- 
ting up her work. " I am going right out 
now," she said, " to buy the little hoods, — 
the very prettiest I can find ; " and she kissed 
her mother with a face quite cheerful again. 

Christmas morning came ; and, as soon as 
breakfast was over, Ruth went skipping across 
the street to the poor house where the little 
Browns lived. " Mrs. Brown ! " cried she, 
" I wish you such a merry Christmas I Please 
send Jimmy over to our house for a basket 
mother will give him, and I will wait and 
unpack it." So, while Jimmy was gone, Ruth 
danced about the room, kissing the wondering 
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little ones. Presently in came the big basket : 
Ruth flew to it, as eager as the children. 

"Look here," she cried: "here are some 
Christmas presents : here are dresses for Polly 
and Biddy and baby, — aren't they pretty ? 
and here are caps for each one, and a shawl 
for you ; and here is a plum-pudding, and lots 
of ginger-cakes." 

" Oh ! oh ! oh ! " exclaimed the children, 
as one thing after another came out of that 
fairy basket. " How pretty ! how splendid ! " 

"Dear Miss Ruth," said Mrs. Brown, "I 
never had such a Christmas before : won't the 
little ones be grand in their new gowns ? Did 
you buy them all yourself? 1 hope you will 
always be as happy as we are this minute." 

Christmas evening came ; and the school- 
room was brightly lighted, and the tree stood 
there perfectly gorgeous with its bright deco- 
rations, and its bags of candy, and all kinds 
of pretty presents. The girls were as merry 
as birds ; and Ruth was gay too, for her heart 
was light with the remembrance of the morn- 
ing, though she could not help seeing that 
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some of the girls shunned her, and looked as 
though she had no right to be there. By and 
by the presents were distributed, with much 
glee and fun ; and a mysterious-looking box 
was taken from under the boughs of the tree, 
and presented to Miss Allen. She opened it 
amid the silence of all, and took out a beauti- 
ful silver vase. A note was fastened to tlie 
handle, which she read. Ruth could not help 
feeling somewhat sorrowful and lonely. She 
alone had not signed that note ; she alone had 
not given any thing toward the vase. What 
if Miss Allen should think she did not love 
her as well as the rest did ? She drew back 
behind the others, so that Miss Allen should 
not notice her. 

The teacher now stood up in her desk, and 
made a short address to the children. She 
thanked them very much for the beautiful 
present, and wished them all good wishes for 
the year to come. " We have had a merry 
Christmas day," she said. "I want to tell 
yoy of some others who have been as happy 
as we. I went this morning to see some poor 
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children that I know, and found them having 
such a good time! Such beautiful presents 
as they had had ! such dresses and caps and 
toys ! They never were so happy before. And 
who do you think had been their good fairy ? 
One little girl whose name I did not see on 
this note of mine ; one whom I heard called 
* mean ' the other day. Dear Ruth, come 
here." Ruth came timidly forward: her 
teacher kissed her. " I know all," she said ; 
"you have done a good deed, and persevered 
in it, in spite of unkindness. And you, my 
children, have done her injustice, and judged 
harslily where you could not know the truth. 
We cannot tell the motives of each others' 
actions, and for that reason our Master bade 
us ' Judge not.' Be kind and charitable ; wait 
until you know all. Take care lest you do a 
cruel thing, and cause much pain by your 
hasty words. Let this be a lesson to you all ; 
and, when you think of our happy festival 
to-night, think also, * Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.' '* 
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ATCH her, catch her ! " cried Tom 
Hay to his great dog JeflF, as a 
poor little kitten ran across the 
road. JeflF started oflF full speed ; 
but pussy ran faster, and scrambled up into 
a tree with her tail as big as a squirrel's, and 
her little heart beating as if it would beat its 
way out of her furry side. 

"What did he do that for, I wonder?" 
panted she. " I did not mean to come in his 
way, and, oh dear! that great dog has 
frightened me almost to death." 

JeflF, seeing that kitty was out of his reach, 
— for fortunately dogs cannot climb trees, — 
ran back to his master wagging his tail. JeflF 
was very fond of his master, as dogs almost 
always are, and would do any thing to please 
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him; but Tom was sometimes very cruel to 
him. Many a time had poor JefF been kicked 
and starved because he did something Tom 
did not like, though all the time he was try- 
ing to do right. But this time Tom did not 
happen to be cross ; so he patted Jeff's head 
to show him hd was pleased, and they went 
on together. 

Just at this time a young lamb in a field 
near by had got itself entangled in a bush; 
and the mother-sheep stood by in great 
trouble. " Can't you get out, dear ? " she 
said in her own language : " I can't come to 
you among the thorns. I will run and call 
somebody stronger than we." So she began 
to bleat as loud as she could, " Baa, baa ! 
please somebody come and help my lamb." 

Jeff heard her, and looked up in his mas- 
ter's face to see if he meant to help the poor 
mother. Tom climbed up on the fence to see 
what was the matter ; but he was not going to 
take so much trouble, — not he. "Oh, non- 
sense ! " he cried, " don't make such a noise ! 
the lamb can get out, if it tries. It is funny 
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to see it sticking there." So on the unkind 
boy went. When he passed a strange dog, he 
would pick up a stone and throw at it ; or he 
would try to hit the dear little birds in the 
bushes by the roadside. 

But now Tom had reached the end of his 
walk. He was going to his uncle's farm, two 
miles out of town, to see a cousin of his who 
had been away at school, and had just come 
home. Alfred was a very different boy from 
Tom ; he was loving and kind to everybody, 
and to every thing that had life. Yet he was 
as bold and manly as any boy I know. 

It was so long since he had seen Tom, that 
he did not know what his habits were, or per- 
haps he would not have been so glad to see 
him. After the cousins had talked a little 
while in the house while Tom ate a piece of 
cake and rested himself, they went out into 
the farm-yard together. 

" I want you to see my chickens," said 
Alfred. "Just think! I have only been at 
home a week, and all the biddies know me, 
and will come when I call; and the kitten 
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knows me, and, I do believe, the pigs too ! Is 
not it funny they should get acquainted so 
soon ? just come and see." 

Sure enough, when Alfred went into the 
yard where the chickens were, they all came 
running as if they would break their necks, 
saying to each other, " Here comes that good 
little boy who always brings us corn ; hurry, 
hurry ! " And two little pigs looked over the 
edge of the sty, grunting, "How d'ye do? 
how d'ye do ? " Alfred threw some corn to 
the chickens, and scratched the pigs' backs 
with a stick ; and then the boys went into the 
barn. 

"Here is father's old dog. Dash," said 

Alfred: "isn't he a splendid fellow? Why, 

what is the matter? Does not he like you, 

Tom ? Be quiet, old Dash ! " For the dog 

knew Tom well enough, and remembered how, 

when he had been at the farm before, he had 

teased and kicked him. So when he saw him 

again he began to growl. 

Tom was ashamed to say that he knew what 

8 
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the reason was ; so he only answered, " He's 
a cross old thing." 

" Well, I never saw him cross before," an- 
swered Alfred ; " he never growls at me, nor 
at anybody but people he thinks are going to 
do mischief. But we won't stay here ; let us 
go into the orchard behind the barn." 

When they were in the orchard, Tom said, 
" Now let us have some fun hunting squir- 
rels ; I saw one run by on that fence : there he 
is ! " and, catching up a stone, he flung it at 
the pretty little creature. 

"Oh, don't!" cried Alfred, catching his 
arm; "I would not have them hurt or 
frightened away for any thing, they are so 
pretty and cunning. What do you want to 
hit them for ? " 

" Only for the fun," answered Tom ; " but I 
don't care; let us catch butterflies instead." 
So saying, he threw his cap over a beautiful 
yellow butterfly that had just alighted near 
them, and, catching the insect in his hand, 
pulled off" one of its wings. This was too 
much for Alfred to bear. 
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" Yoti cruel boy ! " cried he, " how can you 
do such a thing ? I will never come out in the 
fields with you again. The pretty little but- 
terfly ! " and his eyes filled with tears. 

" What a fuss ! " said Tom ; " such things 
don't feel.as we do." 

" Yes, they do ; and they are so happy in 
the sunshine ! God made them to be happy, 
and so he did the squirrels and the chickens ; 
and, if we treat them badly, ho will be dis- 
pleased. I should think you would like to 
see them enjoy themselves. Now that poor 
butterfly can never fly again. Tom, do try 
and learn to be merciful ! " 

Tom only answered sulkily that he did not 
care, and they soon went back to the house. 
However, he could not help remembering his 
cousin's words ; and that afternoon he had a 
lesson which made him think of them still 
more. 

Alfred's father was very kind to the boys ; 
and he told them after dinner, that, if they 
would like a ride, he would let them take 
his horses for the afternoon. They were de- 
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lighted ; for they both loved to ride, and they 
could both manage horses pretty well too. So 
they set out in fine spirits, — Alfred on his 
father's gray pony, and Tom on a beautiful, 
spirited horse that was called the best horse in 
the village. Tom promised over and over 
again, that he would be very careful indeed, if 
his uncle would only let him have Nero. JeflF 
and Dash, the two dogs, had permission to go 
too ; and they came bounding after the riders, 
only stopping to look for woodchucks now and 
then. You may suppose the boys had a fine 
time. Tom was good-natured, now he had 
had his way about the horse, and was as 
proud of his fine steed as could be. They 
cantered along the road until they came to 
a bridle-path that led across some fields to 
the river. There was a beautiful view on the 
river, that Tom had never seen; and Alfred 
was anxious to show it to him. 

Presently they came to a stone fence with 
a closed gate. Alfred was about to spring oflF 
his pony, and open the gate ; but Tom called 
out, "Stop, Alf: let us jump our horses over. 
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It is not a high gate. I have leaped higher 
ones than that, haven't you ? " 

" Very w«ll," said Alfred, " we will; come, 
Jack, over with you ! " and over went his 
horse like a bird. 

But Nero did not like the looks of the gate. 
In fact, he did not like his rider very well, 
and felt uneasy. Tom had twitched his rein 
and slapped him much oftener than was neces- 
sary ; and horses very soon find out whether 
they have a kind, gentle rider, or a cross one. 
So Nero would not try to leap, but turned 
aside every time Tom tried to make him. In 
vain he coaxed, and Alfred called to him : he 
was not inclined to obey.* Very soon Tom 
became thoroughly angry, and, springing off 
the horse, began to beat him with a switch 
he held, as hard as he could. Blow followed 
blow, most savagely. Alfred cried out to him 
to stop, and, opening the gate, begged him to 
give up, and lead the frightened creature 
through. 

" Oh ! how can you beat him so ? You 
must not ! Just see how he trembles ! 
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Tom, be mercifiil, be merciful ! " ' As he said 
these last words, the horse, irritated and al- 
most wild,, in struggling with Tom, threw him 
down, and, breaking loose, galloped furiously 
toward home. 

Tom lay there senseless ; for his head had 
struck the gate-post as he fell. Alfred tried 
to rouse him, and, finding he could do noth- 
ing, mounted his pony in terror lest Tom 
should be dead, and rode home as fast as he 
could to get help. Nero, the black horse, had 
got there first, however ; and Alfred found all 
the house in alarm. The farm-servants were 
already setting out to see what had happened 
to liie boys, so that it was not long before 
Tom was taken care of. 

It was found that no bones were broken, 
but the blow on his head brought on a high 
fever. Tom was sick a long time, and part 
of the time was delirious. As he lay tossing 
and dreaming all day, the last words he had 
heard from his cousin seemed to ring in his 
ears. "Be merciful, be merciful," he would 
repeat by the hour together; and it seemed 
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as if he could not help thinking of all the 
cruel things he had done. After the fever 
was gone, he lay very sick and weak for a 
great while ; and then Alfred was very kind to 
him. He would sit and read to him every 
day, and often brought a book he had about 
animals, and their curious ways and instincts. 
Tom never had read much about them before. 
" I declare," said he, one day, " I wish I had 
known all this before. I never knew they 
were so interesting, — the butterflies and 
bees, as well as dogs and horses. I won't 
ever hurt a living thing again, if I can help 
it." Alfred was very glad to hear this, and 
talked very seriously to Tom, reminding him 
of the care and love God has shown to even 
the smallest things he has made. 

When Tom got well, he was really a much 
better boy. I will tell you one thing to prove 
it : the last time I saw him, he was climbing 
up a tree, carefully holding a poor little bird in 
one hand. The bird had fallen out of the 
nest, and Tom was putting it back as gently 
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as you could have done yourself, while the 
mother bird flew round, chirping, "Take 
care, take care ! thank you, thank you ! " 
Don't you think Tom is learning to be 
merciful ? 
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N a poor hamlet in England liyed a 
widow with one son. She was very 
poor, and took in washing to keep 
herself from starving; but she was 
not strong, and could earn very little. As 
soon as her boy, Ned, was large enough to do 
any thing for himself, she had to send him 
out to work. Some days he would sweep out 
the shops for tlie shop-keepers, and sometimes 
he would run on errands ; but his chief busi- 
ness was to help the farmers in the fields, by 
scaring away the birds when the corn was 
first planted, or by picking up stones out of 
the fields. 

Everybody knew little Ned Perkins, and 
liked him, because he was so faithful and 
good-natured. Whatever little jobs were 
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given him to do, he would work with all his 
might, and carefully too, so as to do them 
well ; and you never heard him speak a cross 
word, even when things went wrong. So 
everybody liked him, and gave him as much 
as he wanted to do, so that he used to go 
home to his mother tired enough at night. 
Then he "would lie down before the kitchen 
fire, and tell her all his adventures for the 
day, or sit under the tree by the door, as 
happy as child need be. But lately his 
mother had seen him look very sober, some- 
times, and one night she heard him sobbmg 
after he went to bed ; but he said there was 
nothing ailed him. 

One day, when he came home at noon to 
eat his dinner (which was only Ijrown bread 
and curds), his mother said, "Look, Ned, 
what a nice jacket I am making for you! 
You earned it all yourself: very soon you 
will be able to earn all your clothes. Why 
do you look troubled, dear child ? I thought 
you would be pleased." 

" So I am pleased, mother, but " — 
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" But what ? do tell me, my boy, what 
weighs on your mind so ? " 

" Oh dear, mother, I want to go to school 
so much ! All the other boys go, and learn 
to write and cipher, while I can only just 
read. I did hope, if I earned enough, you 
would let me go ; but all I get has to be spent 
for my clothes. But I won't mind, if I can 
help it." 

You must know, children, that in England 
there are no public schools like ours, where 
even the poorest can go without paying ; the 
schools there have to be paid for, and Ned 
had never been to school at all. 

His mother had taught him to read, but 
that was all she knew herself; and the only 
books they had in the house were the Bible 
and an old hymn-book. 

"I am sorry," she answered. "It has 
troubled me very often that you cannot go to 
school ; but, if you go, you will have no time 
to work, beside the money it will cost ; and I 
am not strong enough to earn our living all 
by myself." 
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^'I know it, dear mother; and I did not 
mean to say any thing about it, only you 
asked me right out." 

His mother did not answer, but went and 
got her Bible, a large one that she had when 
she was first married, which had been kept 
very carefully. She turned over the leaves 
until she found a certain chapter, and pointed 
to one verse. " There, Ned," gfeid she, " read 
that verse aloud." 

He read, ^' Ask, and it shall be given unto 
you; seek, and ye shall find.; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you." 

" Those words," said his mother, " I want 
you to remember, — *5eek, and ye shall 
find.' " 

She said no more, and Ned ran off to his 
errands again, and thought no more about it. 
But, when he went to bed at night, he began 
to wonder what his mother meant by telling 
him to remember those words. "I don't 
suppose, if I looked all day, I could find 
money enough to send me to school," said he 
to himself. " Perhaps she meant I could find 
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out how to write and cipher without going to 
school. I wonder if I could get an arithmetic ' 
anywhere." He went to sleep before he had 
done wondering. But early next morning he 
awoke with the words still in his mind. Be- 
fore breakfast was fairly done, he ran into 
the house of a neighbor, whose boy went to 
school. 

"Where's Jim?" cried he; "isn't he up 
yet ? I have been up this hour. Jim ! " 
as he saw him coming sleepily down stairs, 
" won't you give me an ,old arithmetic ? " 

"An old arithmetic! What do you want 
of an old arithmetic? You don't have to 
study, and I tell you what, Ned, you ought to 
be glad you don't. It is awful hard, I tell 
you." 

" Never mind : please give me one, if -it is 
ever so old. I am going to try to teach my- 
self." 

" Well, here is one that has the multiplica- 
tion-table in it. I guess, when you have 
learned that, you won't want to learn any 
more." 
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" Oh, thank you fifty times ! " cried Ned, 
seizing the ragged old book as if it were a 
treasure. He had promised one of the farm- 
ers to go out in his fields early that day, 
and keep the crows from the corn ; so ofi" he 
ran with his arithmetic in his hand. All his 
spare time he studied ; and, when he shouted 
to scare the birds, he called out the numbers 
he was learning, at the top of his voice, 
"Three times three are nine! three times 
four are twelve ! " over and over again. The 
old crows flew soberly oflF to the trees, and 
said to each other, " What a funny little 
scarecrow Parmer Jones has put here to-day ! 
What is that he keeps saying ? " By the time 
the crows had all gone to bed, and Ned went 
home, he knew his twos and threes perfectly, 
and had begun the fours. 

Next day he had to sweep out a wareroom 
for a man who often gave him little jobs 
about his store; and, while he was busy, he 
kept the book open on a window, and learned 
from it as he passed. So he went on every 
day until he knew the multiplication-table 
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pretty well. Tlien he began to copy the fig- 
ures on pieces of birch bark and bits of pine 
wood, and to do little sums. 

Poor Ned! how hard he had to try before 
he could understand some of the rules ! You 
all know how difficult arithmetic is to learn, 
even for you, children, with a kind teacher to 
explain the rules, and a mother or sister at 
home, perhaps, to help you a little ; but Ned 
had nobody to help him at all, and sometimes 
he could not get a sum right any way, and 
could not find out where the difficulty was. 
But the brave little fellow would not give up. 
He said often to himself, " ' Seek, and ye shall 
find.' I mean to seek in good earnest, and 
see how much I can find." 

And he did find a good deal. He learned 
all the first rules of arithmetic thoroughly, 
and he taught himself to write pretty well. 
All this time he worked as well as before, and 
earned something every day to carry home to 
his mother. 

At last he had studied as far as fractions ; 
and it was when he was puzzling over them. 
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one day, that he for once forgot his work. 
He had been sent to bring home the cows 
from pasture ; but, when he reached the field, 
it was rather too early, and he sat down 
under a tree, and pulled out his book and 
pencil. 

Presently the cows came to the gate, but 
Ned did not see them. "Moo, moo," said 
they, "let us out; " but Ned was too busy to 
hear them. 

" Hallo, my boy ! '' said a gentleman who 
was passing, "why don't you let out your 
cows ? " 

Ned sprang up, coloring quite red with 
shame. 

"I did not know it was so late, sir," he 
said. 

" What were you about ? " said the gentle- 
man. 

" Doing sums, sir." 

" Who taught you to do sums ? Do you go 
to school?" said his new friend, looking at 
his bare feet and little old jacket. 

" No, sir : I wish I did. But I am learning 
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all by myself. You know the Bible says, 
' Seek, and ye shall j&ud.' " 

The gentleman was very much interested 
by this answer; and, as Ned drove his cows 
home, he walked beside him talking all the 
way. He asked him about his father, who 
was dead ; and Ned told him how he had died 
of a fever when he himself was a little baby ; 
and how his sickness and the doctor's bill 
had used up all the money they had. He 
told how poor his mother was, and how often 
sick, so that he had to work every day, and 
could not go to school. At last, seeing how 
kind the gentleman was, he ventured to say, 
that he wanted a writing-book ever so much. 

When they came to an avenue of beautiful 
trees leading up to a fine old house, the gen- 
tleman stopped. " This is where I live," said 
he; "I wish you to come here to-morrow 
night, and you shall have a writing-book." 

Ned thanked him, and went jumping home 
to tell his mother what " the squire " had 
promised. "0 mother!" said he, "now 
won't I learn to write like a man ? " 
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The gentleman was as good as his word. 
He gave Ned a writing-book, and a pen and 
bottle of ink. Beside that, he asked what 
was the hard question he was so busy over 
last night ; and Ned showed him the place in 
his arithmetic. A few words made it all so 
clear, that he was delighted. Nor was this 
all. He told the little fellow to come to his 
house once a week, and he helped him a great 
deal each time. Wlien Ned grew a little 
older, his kind friend found some work for 
him to do that only took up part of his time, 
and yet gave him money enough to pay for 
going to an evening school. 

Now, you must not think, that, because 
things went easier with him, he gave up 
trying hard. Not he: he had found the 
meaning of the promise, " Seek, and ye shall 
find," and he followed it still. He studied in 
good earnest; he was as anxious to get his 
lessons well as you are to get a piece of 
bread when you are very hungry. When he 
came to any difficulty, he tried all the more to 
find his way through it, and never gave up 
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until it was all clear to him. Do you wonder, 
that, as Ned grew older, he became a wise 
and good man? Everybody respected him, 
and thought a great deal of what he said and 
did. He did a great deal of good, and always 
liked to help poor boys who wanted to go to 
school. 

If ever you go to England, perhaps you 
may visit at Mr. Edward Perkins's house. In 
his library you will see great cases of hand- 
some books, more than you can count. Be- 
tween the cases stand busts and statues, and 
pictures hang on the walls; for Mr. Perkins 
is rich now. But over the mantel-piece there 
is no picture, only a beautifully painted motto. 
It is the text which had made the owner of 
the house useful and wise, — "Seek, and ye 
shaU find." 
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ESUS, may we come to thee ? 
Thou of old didst love us : 
Wilt thou tell us, little ones, 
Of the God above us ? 



2. Jesus, may vre learn of thee ? 

We are weak and lowly : 
Wilt thou teach our infant hearts 
To be good and holy ? 

3. Thou on earth didst often call 

Little children near thee : 
Thou wouldst have the youngest one 
Trust instead of fear thee. 

4. Taken in thy gentle arms 

With a kind caressing, 
Thou didst lay upon their heads 
Holy hands of blessing. 
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5. Now we see thy face do more,* 

To the heaven ascended ; 
Yet we know thy love to men 
Never can be ended. 

6. Take us, then, the little lambs, — 

To thy pastures lead us ; 
And beside the waters cool, 
Blessed Shepherd, feed us. 

7. Feed us with thy word of truth. 

Guide us by thy Spirit 
To the happy home above, 
Which we may inherit. 

8. Jesus, take the little ones 

To thy arms who gather. 

Bring us, like a spotless flock. 

To our Heavenly Father. 
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E'S a mean little nigger ; and it's 
too bad he should come to our 
school at all." These rude words 
were spoken by a cross-looking 
boy who stood, with several others, in a corner 
of the school-yard. " It is too bad of Mr. 
Everett to let him come ; and I, for one, won't 
ever speak to him." 

Most of the other boys seemed to agree 
with the one who spoke, whose name was 
Dick Newton ; and they all looked with angry 
eyes at a little colored boy, who sat under a 
tree in the middle of the yard. Only one 
dared to say a word in his favor; for Dick 
was the biggest and strongest boy in school, 
and the others were all afraid of him. Sam 
Emerson spoke up for the stranger, however. 
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" I don't think you ought to talk so, Dick : it 
is not his fault, if he is black. Don't you 
know that the black folks are as good as we 
are, since the war? I am sure they made 
splendid soldiers." 

" I don't care if they did," answered Dick. 
"I hate niggers, and I mean to spite that 
little rascal whenever I can. You see if I 
don't drive him out of school before long." 

The black boy, whose name was Harris, 
overheard these last words, as the boys were 
crossing the yard, and looked up, with a face 
both Borry and surprised. He was a nice- 
looking little fellow, as black as a coal, with 
crisp, curly hair all over his head, and the 
merriest laugh in the world. But he did not 
feel like laughing now : the tears came into 
his eyes, as he said to himself, " Have they 
begun to hate me already ? what have I done ? 
Surely it cannot be only because I am black. 
I don't mean to be driven out of school, 
though ; for mother wants me to learn so 
much, and I have thought so often about com- 
ing here. I will try and be very good-natured 
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and kind, and see if they won't like me." 
Harris did try to be kind and patient, but it 
did not seem to do any good. He would run 
to the pump for water, or climb the fence 
for the boys' balls, and would bear their cross 
ways without a word; but it was very hard 
to feel that they disliked him. The boys were 
all so afraid of Dick Newton, and two or three 
like him, that they did not dare to be good- 
natured to Harris, nor to play with him. Sam 
Emerson would talk to him now and then; 
but he did not come to school more than half 
the time, because he was not well : so poor 
Harris had a very uncomfortable time of it. 

Near the school was a little brook that 
raced down a pretty graen slope covered with 
trees. Some of the larger boys had formed a 
plan of making a miniature mill-dam in this 
brook, and setting up a water-wheel. Did any 
of you, my little readers, ever look at a mill- 
dam near enough to understand how it is made ? 
If not, I will tell you in a few words what the 
boys wanted to do. They meant to stop up 
the bed of the brook in one place, so that the 
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water, not being able to pass, should collect 
into a little pond. To do this, they had to 
build a dam across the brook. Part of this 
dam they were to make so that it could be 
opened, and let the water through all in one 
place, over a wheel which the water would 
turn round and round, like the wheel in a 
grist-mill. If you do not understand me, ask 
your father or some big boy to tell you how 
it is done. 

Well, Mr. Everett's scholars, the older ones, 
had chosen a fine place for their dam, and had 
been at work for two days, in their leisure 
time, cutting stakes and driving them into the 
bed of the brook, and filling in the space be- 
tween with mud and boughs. Harris had not 
heard any thing about it, until, as he was 
gathering berries in the field, he heard the 
boys talking very loud, and went to see what 
the matter was. He heard one boy, named 
Bob, say, "You will never fix it so, Dick 
Newton : you haven't begun right." 

" I have too," answered Dick : " you don't 
know any thing about it." 
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" All I know is, that the stakes are all giv- 
ing way : it will all be down by to-morrow." 

• 

Here Harris came up to them. "If you 
will only let me/' said he modestly, " I could 
show you how. Father taught me to make a 
dam." 

" You sha'n't come here," cried the rude 
Dick. " You be oflF with yourself! We won't 
work with you ! " Poor Harris drew back 
hastily. He had made the offer in all kind- 
ness, but he saw it was of no use. The 
school-bell rang, and all ran oflf to school, 
Harris feeling very unhappy. By and by he 
began to look cheerful again : he had thought 
of a plan to help the boys without their know- 
ing it, and that would be returning good for 
evil. He had heard them say that they should 
not go to the brook after school, as they had 
some lessons to learn : so he hurried off alone 
to the dam as soon as he could, and examined 
it carefiiUy. He saw at once what the matter 
was. The stakes had been driven into the 
bed of the brook upright instead of slanting, 
so as to resist the water. They were giving 
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way, as Bob had said, and by to-morrow the 
boys' labor would all have been lost. Harris 
pulled off his shoes and stockings in a mo- 
ment; and, taking a big stone in his hand, 
waded into the water, and began to drive the 
stakes slanting into the mud, as they ought 
to be. It was hard work for a little fellow 
like him, all alone too ; but he kept on bravely 
until every one was fixed right ; and the dam 
was strong and safe. He wished he could 
hear what the boys would say next day. 

Next day the boys were early on the bank. 
"Oh! you have altered the stakes after all, 
Dick," said one ; " that is right now." 

" No, I never touched them," said Dick, in 
great surprise : " who could have done it ? " 

There was much wondering and guessing 
who had been there. Some of them thought, 
in their own hearts, it must have been Harris, 
for they knew he was always doing good- 
natured things ; but they did not dare to say 
so, for fear of his enemies. At any rate, the 
dam was all right now, and the work went on 
merrily. In a day or two more, every thing 
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was finished, and the water-wheel set up ; but 
the little gates had not been opened yet. The 
boys who had been working on the wheel in- 
tended to invite the whole school to come 
down and witness the first letting-out of the 
water, and to celebrate the occasion with a 
picnic^ 

At recess, on the appointed day, Henry 
Brown, one of the older boys, went to Mr. 
Everett, and requested leave to have the pic- 
nic in the afternoon. Mr. Everett smiled and 
consented, and agreed to come himself; for 
he always liked to have the boys contrive such 
things. 

After school, the invitations were given to 
one and another, — to every boy but Harris. 
Dick Newton was resolved that Harris should 
not be asked ; he said, if anybody asked him, 
he would not go himself. It was too bad that 
nobody took Harris's part, but nobody did. 
Poor Harris could hardly believe he was left 
out. He was sure one of the great boys 
would ask him, and he had got a little basket 
of gingerbread all ready for the feast; and 
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now he was to be left alone ! Of course Mr. 
Everett did not know of this, or he would not 
have allowed the boys to treat their school- 
mate so. 

• The afternoon had come, and, the boys were 
all gathered round the dam, admiring the ' 
water-wheel. The gates had been opened with 
great ceremony ; and the water, tired of ^eing 
shut up so long, came bounding out, running 
gayly down over the little wheel which turned 
rapidly beneath the tiny waves. Drops of 
spray flew in all directions, and the little 
pond above the dam shone like a looking- 
glass. The boys were all talking and laugh- 
ing at once, when a shout was heard, and 
Harris was seen' running toward them, out of 
breath. 

" Take care of yourselves," cried he, when 
he came within hearing: "Farmer Todd's 
cross bull has got out, and is coming this way 
full gallop." 

Almost at the same instant a bellow was 
heard ; and the fierce bull, maddened by some 
dogs that had been worrying him, rushed 
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through the bushes right toward the company. 
They scattered in all directions, but the bull 
ran faster than they could. 1 cannot tell 
what mischief he might have done but for 
Harris. The brave little black boy knew thut 
he was lighter and nimbler than most of the 
others; so he tried to draw the bull after 
him, thinking he could keep out of his way. 
Waving a red handkerchief, he succeeded 
in making the mad creature follow after 
him, roaring with rage ; and then he ran as 
fast as he could toward Parmer Todd's house. 
Some men were coming to catch the bull ; and 
all would have been well, if Harris had not 
stumbled over a stone. Down he fell, and 
the angry beast, rushing upon him, caught 
him on his horns, and tossed him high in the 
air. Before he could do it again. Farmer 
Todd's men came up, and mastered him. 
Harris was not much hurt ; only his foot was 
sprained. All the boys gathered round him, 
praising his courage, and thanking him for 
having saved them perhaps from serious 
hurt. 
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" But how did it happen that you were not 
with us, Harris ? " said Mr. Everett. 

Harris did not like to tell : but one of the 
others, not afraid of Dick Newton any longer, 
told the master the whole story ; about the 
unkindness Harris had met with, and how 
nobly he had repaid it. He told about the 
dam too, and asked Harris outright if he had 
not fixed the stakes properly for them. Har- 
ris did not deny it. 

Mr. Everett was very much grieved that so 
good a boy should have been treated so, in his 
school. " My dear boy," said he to Harris, 
"you have set a noble example to all the 
school. In returning good for evil as you 
have done, in bearing patiently the ill usage 
of the others, and doing good to those that 
hated you, you have shown that you have 
learned of Christ himself. And boys," — 
turning to the others, — "I hope you are 
ashamed of yourselves. I see you are, most 
of you. This little fellow has been more 
manly, more brave, more Christian, than any 
one here: he has showed that a black face 
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may be a mark of honor. Carry him liome 
on your arms now, boys, and treat him as he 
deserves from this time." 

All the boys but Dick Newton were glad to 
hear the master speak so; and they made 
quite a triumphal procession home, carrying 
the little hero. I need not tell you that Har- 
ris never was persecuted again in that school: 
he had won the day. Even Dick Newton 
treated liim civilly after that ; and, when his 
foot was cured, the school had another picnic, 
and such a splendid time ! 
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|LL the children who are old enough 
to read this book can remember a 
good deal about the late war. Per- 
haps you remember how anxious 
people were to get the latest newspapers ; and 
how sad papa would look sometimes at the 
breakfast-table as he read the paper ; how he 
would push away his cup of coflFee, and say 
to mamma, " Bad news from the army ; " then 
how everybody at table would look up and lis- 
ten, and talk seriously together, and how you 
could not understand exactly what the matter 
was, for you were quite small then, but you 
felt unhappy because the others did. 

As you went to school, you would see 
groups of people standing at the comers, 
reading the great placards posted up, and 
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looking as if some dreadful thing had hap- 
pened. 

Do you remember mamma's going up to 
her " piece-trunk " again and again, and mak- 
ing up bundles of old linen and cotton, until 
there was none left, or sitting all the morning 
rolling bandages and scraping lint? When 
you asked her what it was for, she always 
said, "For our poor wounded soldiers." 
There was another time that was pleasanter, 
when she made all that currant jelly, and sent 
it oflF in great jars ; and in winter, what fun 
you children had, drying those long strings of 
cut apples ! You are older now, and can un- 
derstand all these things better. It was war 
time then ; and many, many brave men had 
gone South to help defend our Government, 
and to put down a great rebellion. These 
men often were wounded in battle, or became 
very ill and helpless, while far away from 
home; and your mother and friends sent them 
all the good things they could to comfort 
them. 

Perhaps some of the boys who read this, 
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used to go out and see tlie companies parade, 
who were getting ready to march to the war ; 
and you used to wish you could go, and would 
admire the bright guns and fine flags. You 
could not know what dreadful things those 
men would have to do and see before they 
came back, nor how many would die in the 
far South, and never come back at all; or, 
worse still, be shut up in a wretched prison, 
and starved almost to death. Oh, what fear- 
ful things were done in that war ! 

But perhaps some of you children look 
very sad when you read this ; for, though it 
seems so long ago to you, you cannot forget 
that you lost a dear friend in one of those 
battles. Was it your own kind father, my 
child, who went away with the soldiers, and 
never came home again, so that you hardly 
dare speak of him even now, it makes mother 
cry so? Or was it that elder brother, who 
used to make toys for you, and drag you on 
his sled in winter? I wish I knew whom 
you are thinking of, as you read this ; but * 
you know, better than the other children, 
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what a dreadful thing war is. Now suppose 
that this war could have been prevented ; that 
some one had lived, wise enough and good 
enough to have put away the evils that caused 
the war, without those frightful battles, — 
would not that have been a happy thing? 
What pain and suflFering would hav6 been 
spared, and how many brave men would have 
been living now, the joy of their wives and 
little children ! Such a man would have been 
a peacemaker. Any one who can prevent 
war, or put an end to it, is a peacemaker; 
and Jesus Christ calls him blessed. But you 
never will be able to do such a thing as that : 
how can you be peacemakers then? I will 
tell you. 

All wars begin with angry and unkind 
feelings between men. If people all loved 
each other, as Jesus Christ commanded them 
to do, there never would be any war; there 
would be an end to battles, and military hos- 
pitals and dreadful war-prisons. Our Saviour 
knew this, and explained to us how all war 
^nd murder begins in the anger we allow 
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in oiir own hearts. Even little children feel 
this anger and unkinduess sometimes. Your 
younger brother takes up a toy of yours with- 
out leave, and you snatch it away with a cross 
word ; or somebody «ays a thing you do not 
like, and you get into a passion. I have 
known children who would quarrel over every 
little thing, and even be provoked with the 
baby for tearing a book of theirs, when the 
poor little thing did not know any better ; or 
with the cat when she did not want to play 
with them. 

And the more any one allows such feelings, 
the oftener they will come. Some families 
are made really unhappy by the constant 
quarrelling of the brothers {knd sisters. 

**'Ti8 a dreadful sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall oat and chide and fight." 

Now, if you do any thing to prevent this 
strife and contention, — if you put down such 
feelings when they rise in your own hearts, or 
help others to get rid of them, — then you 
are peacemakers; you have the blessing of 
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Christ upon you ; you are doing something to 
help his kingdom of love and peace to come 
to all the world. 

I knew one little girl who was a blessed 
little peacemaker as long as she lived ; for she 
is not with us now : she went home to God 
some time ago. She had several brothers, 
who would often differ about something or 
other, and begin to talk loud and look angry : 
then Nelly would come and try to make up 
between them. " Oh, don't speak so loud, 
dear Johnny ! " she would say. " What do 
you want Sam to do? Can't I do it? I 
wouldn't quarrel about it." Or, "Never 
mind, Sammy ; he did not mean to hurt you, 
I am sure. Come and let us have a good 
play." Or else she would laugh so merrily at 
what had happened, that the others could not 
help laughing too, instead of getting into a 
passion. 

If anybody hurt or teased her, she would 
try to be patient and kind ; and if sometimes 
the color would flush up into her cheeks, and 
she felt as if she must get angry, she would 
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bite her little lip, and not say one word until 
the bad feeling had gone. She made her 
home very happy, dear little Nelly !. 

Children, cannot you do something to make 
peace and keep peace at home, and at school 
too? Cannot you prevent there being so 
much strife and contention among you? I 
am sure you can, if you try ; and then you 
will earn Jesus' blessing. Do you know 
what he will call you, if you do this ? Bead 
the whole of the verse, and see : " Blessed 
are the peacemakers ; for they shall be called 
the children of God." 



• 
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// 



C0nsiirtr % lilies/' 




ILIES in the meadow, 

Free from care and strife. 
In the summer sunshine 
Pass their happy life ; 
Violets on the hillside, 

Innocent and fair. 
With no thought of sorrow 
Drink the fragrant air. 



2. Koses in the wildwood, 

Blossoms on the tree, 
Echo still one anthem 

Of silent harmony : 
From the leafy thicket, 

From the verdant sod, 
Flowers are ever sin^g 

Ceaseless praise to God. 
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3. With the early spring-time 

Peeps the crocus forth, 
Careless of the snow-storm 

Or the biting north : 
Where the lonely mountain 

Counts the silent hours, 
In the storm and tempest 

Stand the fearless flowers. 

4. Not by careful spinning 

Were their garments made ; 
Tet beside their beauty 

Koyal splendors fade. 
Not with toil and labor 

Find they daily bread ; 
By the laughing sunshine 

And the dewdrops fed. 

5. Speak to us, fair flowers ! 

Teach your humble trust : 
How you draw your sweetness 

From the common dust ; 
How, through storm and sunlight 

Sending fragrance up, 
Still you scatter incense 

From each lovely cup. 



\ 



\ 
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6. « Trust in God, dear children I 

He our beauty gives ; 
He with care has moulded 

Every flower that livBS : 
Violet, rose, and lily, 

Blossoms white as snow, 
All rejoica to praise him, 

All his glory show. 

7. " Trust in God, dear children !. 

He who made the flowers, 
And with constant bounty 

Feeds each want of ours. 
He who loves the blossoms. 

Loves his children too. 
And with yearning kindness 

Watches over you. 

X 8. ** Trust in God, dear children, 

For your daily food. 



\ 



\ 



\ 



For each earthly blessing, 
For all heavenly good ; 

And when sorrow cometh, 
As it surely will, 

Thinking of the flowers, 
Trust his mercy still." 
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NEVER saw two children more fond 
of each other than Clarence and 
Charlie Grey. They were not twins, 
though many people thought they 
were, because they looked so much alike. 
Clarence was just a year older than his 
brother. 

When they were only babies, they were as 
fond of each other as two kittens, and never 
could bear to be apart. Charlie always wanted 
to do what he saw Clarence do; and, as he 
was so much smaller, it was very funny to see 
him try. When Clarence saw papa coming 
down the street, he would run, patter, patter, 
along the floor, to open the front door, and 
then to go and get papa's slippers, lugging 
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them along, in his little fat arms, to give them 
to him before he was nearly ready for them 
When Charlie saw this, nothing would suit 
him but he must do so too. If he could not 
walk yet, being only a baby, he could creep, or 
tumble along over and over, so as to get to 
papa almost as soon as Clarence did ; and, not 
having any slippers to bring, he would snatch 
up any thing in his way, mamma's shoe or his 
own toy-basket, to oflFer. Then how Clarence 
would laugh, and how papa would kiss the lit- 
tle monkey ! 

Clarence felt as if he must take care of his 
little brother. One day their mother found 
the baby sitting m a corner of the piazza, half 
crying, while Clare stood before him, with his 
arms stretched out as if to protect him. 

" What are you doing there, Clare ? " cried 
his mother to him. 

"Taking care of baby," answered he, as 
bold as a little lion. " A big dog came." 

It seems a great dog had run into the piazza, 
and frightened both the children ; but Clarence 
would not desert the baby, who could not run 



\ 
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away, so he had got him into a corner, and 
stood guard over him. 

When the children grew older, it was always 
the same. If you saw one, you might be sure 
the other was close by ; if you had an apple 
or a peach to give one, you might as well cut 
it in two at once, for neither would eat it alone. 
When Clarence was old enough to go to school, 
it was of no use to propose his going by him- 
self. " I can't go without Charlie," he would 
say : " why can't Charlie go ? He knows as 
much as I do; he is almost as big: can't I 
wait until he can go too ? " 

So their mother decided to let them both 
go : and she made them two little sacks just 
alike, and bought caps and mittens just alike, 
for nothing else would please them ; and oJ0F 
they would run together across the fields to 
the little country school, as merry as crickets. 

One day in summer, when they were at 
school, a thunder-shower came up, and it 
rained very hard. The rain rattled on the 
roof, and poured down the spout, with such 
a noise^ that none of the children could attend 
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to their lessons ; and the mistress had to send 
a little class in A B's to their seat, because 
they could not hear a word she said. Before 
school was over, however, the sun came out 
beautifully, and painted a splendid rainbow 
all across the east. You would have thought 
that every blade of grass and every tree was 
hung with jewels, they sparkled so ; and, as 
the children ran home, there were bright lit- 
tle pools all along the lanes, and every now 
and then a shower would come down on them 
as they touched a bush or a bough. But it was 
fine fun to them. 

Their mother was waiting at the door for 
her two boys. " Come in quickly, children," 
she said : " you must be very wet. Charlie ! 
your shoes are soaked through. Run right up 
stairs, both of you, and change your clothes." 
She Was very careful about Charlie, because 
he sometimes had the croup ; so she rubbed 
his feet well, and, when he went to bed, gave 
him something hot to drink, for fear he had 
taken cold. Before the boys went to sleep, 
they said their prayers, as they always did. 
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and clasped each other close, so that they 
might go to sleep together, as they said. Once 
in the night, Clare half woke up, and put out 
his hand for Charlie ; but he only got hold of 
the pillow instead, and went oflFto sleep again. 

But, when the sunshine woke him up in the 
morning, he sat up in bed with a start. 
Where was Charlie? He never would have 
got up and gone out without giving him a 
morning kiss; he never did such a thing in 
his life. Clarence put on his clothes in a 
hurry, and ran to the door of his mamma's 
room. He half opened the door to call out for 
Charlie, when some one came hastily toward 
it, and led him back into the entry. He only 
had time to see that the room was very dark. 

" Why, Nurse Goodwin ! how came you 
here ? " he cried. " Where is mamma, and, 
oh ! where is Charlie ? '* 

" Hush, my dear ! your mother is not well : 
she is lying down." 

" Oh ! I am sorry ; but Charlie ? " 

The good old nurse did not answer at first, 
but took him back to his own room. Then 
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she sat down on the bed, and said, " Your lit- 
tie brother was very sick in the night, and 
they carried him into mamma's room while 
you were asleep, and sent for the doctor." 

" Well ? " said Clarence, terrified at he knew 
not what, and all breathless to hear more. 

Then the good old woman began to cry, and 
said, " Oh, my dear bairn ! he has gone away." 
" Gone away ! where ? what for ? " 
" God has taken him to heaven." 
Now Clarence understood all at once. He 
knew what death was : he had seen a pet bird 
die in his hand that very summer; and 
he had seen a neighbor's child in her little 
coffin, looking so white and cold. He knew 
now what had happened, and throwing him- 
self on the floor, broke into a most piteous cry, 
" Oh, my Charlie, my Charlie ! " Nurse could 
not quiet him ; and his mother, forgetting her 
own griof, came to him directly. 

Dear children, I will not pain you by telling 
you how sad those days were, nor how long. 
The Heavenly Father was teaching his child 
the lesson of sorrow and loss, — a hard lesson, 
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but one we all must learn some time. His 
mother talked with him a great deal about this 
kind Father who had taken little'Oharlie away ; 
and about the kind Saviour who had himself 
died, so that we need not fear death. Many 
things she told him : how people in old times 
did not know whether their friends lived again 
or not, nor if they should ever meet them; 
and how Jesus had taught men better, and 
showed us clearly that those we have lost are 
still living, and in a glorious, happy heaven. 
" But where," .Clarence would ask, " where is 
Charlie ? 0, mother ! it seems to me as if I 
must find him. How can I do without him 
any longer ? " and then he would try to stop 
his tears, to hear his mother's answer. 

Clare learned a great many Bible-verses by 
heart ; and this was one of his favorite ones : 
" In my Father's house are many mansions." 
He used to say over and over again to him- 
self, " Charlie is somewhere in our Father's 
house ; " and he would gaze up into the blue 
sky, as if he hoped to see him. 

One morning, mstead of going down into 

6 
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the gardeu, as he usually did, as soon ad he 
was up, he went to his mother's room. 
" Mamma, may I come in ? I want to tell you 
something." 

" Yes, my dear, come in." 

"I want to tell you a beautiful dream I 
have had: I wish you had had it too. I 
thought I was down in the garden by the haw- 
thorn hedge, trying to weed my flower-bed, 
and thinking I did not love to weed all alone, 
when a gate opened in the hedge ; you know 
there is none there, but I thought there was. 
The gate opened, and a beautiful angel came 
into the garden, and said to me, ' Would you 
like to see where Charlie lives?' Oh, how 
quick I sprang up, and ran to him ! and we 
went through the gate ; and, mamma ! close 
on the other side were a splendid palace and 
pleasure-grounds, more beautiful than you 
can think: everywhere green, shady walks, 
and flowers and fountains, and birds singing, 
and children running about so merrily ! And, 
the first thing I knew, Charlie was holding me 
round the neck, and kissing me, as he used 
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to in the morning. Don't cry, mamma: it 
was lovely. And the angel said, 'This is 
another mansion of your Father's house, dear 
Clarence : look, it is close by the one you 
live in, though you never saw it before. Here 
is where Charlie lives now : will you not spare 
him a little while?' Then Charlie said, 
'And you and mamma will come soon, I 
know: we talk about you often here, and 
I love you as well as ever, dear Clare ! ' And 
then I woke up : oh, I was so sorry ! Was it 
not a beautiful dream, mamma ? But did you 
know the other mansions were close by ? " 

" They are indeed close by," said his mother, 
clasping him in her arms. " my boy, never 
forget it ! heaven is not far from earth. God 

9 _ 

and our dear ones are close by. Remember 
your dream always, dear Clare : grow up side 
by side with your brother, — one in heaven, 
and one on earth ; for God has told us we are 
all one family still." 
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Jfjear ntsi, XxUlt florh/' 




EAR his promise, little flock ! 
Fear not. 
God will be to you a Rock : 
Fear not. 

What though ye are young and small ? 
He is watching over all, 
Caring lest a sparrow fall : 
Fear not 



You may poor and helpless be : 

Fear not. 
For a mighty God is he : 

Fear not. 

He his little lambs will feed, 
Kindly care for every need, 
And by sweetest waters lead : 
Fear not 
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What though orphaned you are left ? 

Fear not. • 
Never of his love bereft, 

Fear not. 
He beside your couch will stay, 
He will keep you all the day, 
He will guide your earthly way : 

Fear not. 

Though the stroke of death should &11, 

Fear not. 
It is but your Father's call : 

Fear not 
He will take you to your home, 
Never from his side to roam : 
Little flock, though death should come, 

Fear not. 
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iafaje faiij^ in ^0jtr/' 




N ithe northern part of Germany, 
there lived a poor family all alone 
by themselves. The father had 
been a shepherd, and had built a 
little hut down in a pleasant valley, that he 
might be near the sheep which he tended for 
the rich farmers of the neighborhood. Great 
hills lay sleeping around the little valley, like 
huge creatures crouching there; and it was 
very quiet and lovely in the summer-time, 
when the green mountain-sides were spotted 
all over with white bleating sheep and frisking 
lambs, and when the sun cast long shadows 
at evening from the tall trees over the little 
wee house. Then the three children, who 
lived there with their father and mother, had 
merry times, and were happy from morning 
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to night. Max, the oldest boy, would call up 
the dogs early before sunrise, and hurry off 
with his father to let the sheep out from their 
fold, and to care for the young lambs ; while 
Thekla, only six years old, would run about 
the house and yard, singing like a bird, to 
help mother get breakfast. Thekla, too, had 

' the care of the baby Karl, — little Prince Karl, 
as they called him, — while mother was busy. 
She had a pet lamb, little Cosset, who never 
would stay with the flock, because he loved 
his mistress best of all, and who would run 
bleating down the hill as soon as he was let 

• out of the crowded fold, and put his nose 
into Thekla's porringer, and eat half her break- 
fast, in spite of her playful pats and pushes. 
Mischievous little white Cosset ! he would 
upset the baby, trying to play with him, and 
nibble the clothes hung on the line to dry; so 
that the good mother would say, in despair, . 
that Thekla would have to go to pasture with 
him, to keep him out of the way ; and Thekla 
would clap her hands, and laugh at the notion 
of her eating grass with Cosset. 
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But that was last summer : all these pleas- 
ant times were over now. It was winter when 
my story begins, and a sad time for the chil- 
dren and their mother. The kind father 
was not with them now. Late in the fall, 
when the first frosts began, the father had 
been lost. He had disappeared, and no one 
knew what had become of him. Far and 
wide the neighbors had sought for him, and 
at last had given him up for dead. He must 
have fallen from some high precipice, they 
said, while tending his sheep on the steep 
mountain-side. Perhaps his body lay in one 
of the deep little pools that hid themselves • 
among the rocks : they would never find it, to 
lay it in the green graveyard by the church. 

So the poor woman and her little ones were 
left alone, — poor indeed ; for what could 
they do to earn their bread ? In the city, 
ten miles off, she might have found work ; 
but how could she leave the children to go 
thither ? But the good mother was a Christian 
woman. Every day she read from the Holy 
Book the sweet promises and lessons which 
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she had often read while her husband was 
with her ; every day would she pray fervently 
for help and strength ; and every day would 
she- say some hopeful word to her children. 
" Have faith in God," she would say. " He 
cares for the weak flowers and the tiny birds ; 
he will take care of us." 

Tlie children would go to the few neighbors 
to get work ; and the neighbors, though poor, 
were kind, and tried to help the poor widow. 
When Max would run home with a basket of 
potatoes or a jug of whey, from some friend, 
the mother would say, " See ; God has fed his 
little ones for to-day: shall we not trust him 
for to-morrow ? " And when Thekla brought 
home sewing-work for her, or some flax 
to spin, that she might earn a few pennies, 
she would thank God, and go to work cheer- 
fully. But many days they had no work, and 
scarcely any food: then the children would 
cry, and wish father would come home ; and 
the mother would still say, . " Have faith in 
God, my dear ones ! " 

At last the winter was fairly set in, and the 

6* ' 
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snow came down almost every day. They 
could jao longer go through the mountain 
roads to the houses of their friends, nor could 
their friends come- often to them. There was 
no work to be had, and their pile of fuel was 
low : something must be done. So the mother 
one morning rose before daylight, and made 
herself ready for a long, long walk. She 
dressed herself warmly, put on the heavy shoes 
the people there wear in winter, and brought 
out a long staff to help her on the steep roads. 
Then she said, " My children, I must walk a 
long distance to-day : I must go to the town, 
ten miles away, and try to get work for the 
winter. You must stay quietly here, and ask 
the good Lord to take care of you, and to 
prosper me. Do not let little Karl miss me 
too much, dear Tliekla : be a kind mother to 
him. If I can, I shall come back to-night." 
So saying she brought out all the food she 
had, a loaf of bread and a piece of hard 
cheese, with a little milk for the baby ; for so 
they called him still. Then, with one kiss to 
each, she went away, plodding over the snowy 
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road, while the yellow sunrise was yet only 
on the tops of the dark pines. 

The children watched her until they could 
see her no longer. Never, since they could 
remember, had she been away for one day 
even ; and home, without mother, looked like 
another place, as they sadly entered the house- 
door again. A long day it was to them. Max 

• 

split the rest of the wood outside of the door, 
and piled it up neatly by the fireplace, laying 
aside all the knots and best bits of pine to 
serve as torches or candles in the long even- 
ings. Thekla washed up the floor, and made 
every thing as neat as could be, while Prince 
Karl trotted about playing with his toy-cart, 
or chattering to his only pet, an old blackbird 
in a wicker cage, who answered him with a 
cheerful chirping. 

Toward night it began to snow, and the 
wind rose. Faster and faster came the storm, 
and it grew dark before its time. The black- 
bird thought it was night, and put his head 
under his wing ; little Karl, frightened at the 
roar of the wind, asked to be put to bed 
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until mamma came ; and Max fastened up all 
the windows to keep out the driving snow. 

Thekla sang her little brother to sleep, with 
a trembling voice, and then came and sat with 
Max by the fire. " Do you suppose mother is 
out in tliis snow ? " whispered she. " What 
can she do in such a storm ? Oh dear, Max ! 
where do you suppose she can be ? " 

" I do not believe she will try to come home 
to-night," said Max. "I hope she saw the 
storm before she started ; but, if not, don't 
you know, Thekla, that God is out there in 
the snow too ? " 

" Yes," said Thekla, sighing. " Of course 
he knows where she is : I hope he will bring 
her home safe. Let us pray for her once 
more." 

So these poor children knelt down on the 
hearth and prayed that mother might be safe, 
ajtid might come to-morrow with good news 
from the town. 

If the day had been long, the night was 
longer. Neither of them dared to go to bed ; 
they listened to the storm, or, tired out, slept 
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by the fire. It was a comfort to Thekla that 
little Karl slept so soundly; and she would 
go and kiss him in a motherly way, until 
he smiled in his sleep, and murmured, 
" Mamma." 

At last Thekla said, "Look, Max, at the 
clock : it must be morning surely." So they 
threw a pin'e-bough on the coals ; and, when 
it blazed up brightly, they saw indeed that it 
was morning by the clock, but still it was 
dark as midnight. Max hurried to the win- 
dow: it was covered with snow. He tried 
to open the house-door, which swung out- 
ward into the yard : he could not move it. 
The house was buried in a huge snowdrift, 
which had gathered all night in the little val- 
ley. Now indeed they were alarmed. Thekla 
hid her face in her apron from the strange 
darkness ; and little Karl, awaking, began to 
cry for mamma. 

" Oh, she will never find us ! " moaned 
poor Thekla ; " she will never know where we 
are ; she will never get here alive." 

"Hush, Thekla!" said Max: "do you 
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think God does not know where we are ? Let 
us trust him to-day as we trusted him yester- 
day. Remember what mother always says, — 
' Have faith in God.' Let us do what we can . 
to make the room pleasanter, and wait until 
he helps us in some way." 

So the courageous little fellow began to 
split up some of the pine knots he had laid 
aside, and, kindling one, fixed it by the side 
of the chimney, where it cast a cheerful light. 
It was fortunate that he had brought their 
little stock of wood in-doors: they probably 
would need it all. Thekla wiped away her. 
tears, and took up little Karl to comfort him 
with some warm bread and milk. All the 
children ate what they could, and tried to 
keep up their hearts. 

But, if the night was long, yet longer was 
this dark, slow day. Their provisions were 
nearly gone ; they were wearied with anxiety 
and terror: yet did they lose their trust in 
God ? Tell me, dear children, in whom else 
could they trust ? or tell me, what support or 
confidence have any of us but his love? 
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These poor deserted little ones put their faith 
in him, and they were not sufTered to die. 
His eye was on them all the while, in that 
strange noonday darkness, as in the howling 
storm. His providence was bringing them 
help. 

On the morning of the third day, they went 
about silently, to make up the scanty fire, and 
to divide the last crust. They had knelt to 
say the old prayer once more, when, hark ! a 
call, a sound on the roof, the scraping of a 
snow-shovel, the voice they had waited for so 
long ! " my children ! are you safe ? 
Max! Thekla! speak!" 

Then what tears and cries of joy! what 
strong hands digging a way to them ! What 
a blessed burst of sunshine as tlie door was 
forced open ! Never mind that dry crust now : 
here was food for the hungry little ones, 
kisses and embraces from the dear mother! 
And, best of all, there was news of the lost 
father. " my children ! " cried the mother, 
"your father is living. He will be home 
soon. He is safe, and almost well." 
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- What they could scarcely understand for 
joy, I will quickly tell you. The shepherd 
had indeed fallen from a cliff, on that sad day 
when he was lost ; and passing travellers had 
found him insensible from a wound on his 
head. Not knowing who he was, they had 
carried him to the old town ten miles away, 
to the hospital of charity there. Here, all 
these weeks, he had been kindly nursed ; but 
no one knew him, until, waking from the long 
fever, he told his name, and asked for his 
family. Before they could be found, being 
unknown by any around him, his wife had 
arrived in town, seeking for work, and had 
heard of him, and had seen him. 

And now he was coming home, weak yet, 
but cured of his wound ; kind friends had 
cared for him, and had supplied the wife with 
work; and all was well again. Once more 
that day the children knelt ; but now it was 
thanksgiving that rose from their lips. Their 
faith in God was answered ; he had preserved 
his little ones, and blessed them, as he blesses 
all those that put their trust in him. 
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N a beautiful Eastern village, long 
ago, stood a happy home. One 
little girl lived there with her father 
and mother. The house was not 
like those that we see every day : it was in the 
Eastern style; that is, it had a flat roof, and 
was built around an open space or court- 
yard. There was no roof over this court-yard ; 
the house was built on three sides of it, 
while tlie fourth was closed by a wall with 
gates. In the midst of the yard was a mar- 
ble fountain, where, all the day long, the 
bright water leaped high in the air, and fell 
back, in glittering drops, into a beautifully 
carved basin. Around the fountain grew 
most lovely flowers and shrubs, the myrtle 
and orange and acacia, with roses and lilies. 
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Here it was always fresh and cool, even on 
hot summer days ; for, when the sun shone too 
brightly, an awning was drawn over the whole 
yard, so that you might sit by the fountain 
even at noon. 

The little girl was twelve years old. I do 
not know what her real name was, but we 
will call her Ruth. She was a pretty maiden, 
with black eyes as soft as a deer's, and ' black 
hair bound up in a silken net. Her father 
and mother loved her dearly, and thought it 
was the most beautiful sight in the world to 
see her dancing through the court-yard, play- 
ing with a pet kid, that followed her every- 
^ where, or sitting on the. marble steps singing 
some sweet old psalm. 

And she was old enough now for other 
things : she could bake light bread for her 
father's breakfast, and could make her own sim- 
ple garments ; she could even read a little in 
the one only book the family owned, a precious 
parchment that her father kept in his own 
room. Here she would read many wonderful 
stories, and one story she had read over and 
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over, — the story of her namesake, sweet 
Ruth of old, and how she gleaned the yellow 
corn. 

One summer morning, her mother did not 
hear her merry voice as usual in the yard, 
calling to her frisking little kid ; and, when 
she went out from her room, she found her 
sitting on the court-yard steps, leaning her 
head on her hand. "Dear Ruth, what ails 
thee?" said her mother, looking anxiously 
at her pale cheek and heavy eye. 

" I am not well, dear mother : I will go to 
my bed once more." 

Slowly she moved into the cool little room 
where he*avy vines hung thick over the lattice, 
and lay down. All that day long she lay 
burning with fever, or tossing in strange 
dreams, hardly knowing the kind mother who 
hung over her; gentle and patient always, 
but so ill it would have grieved you to see 
her. All that night she grew worse and 
worse; and her mother came weeping from 
her room in the morning. 

" Jairus, my husband ! " said she, " I 
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fear our child, our only child, will die. 
Would that the Prophet were here yet ! " 
For there had been a Prophet in the city, who 
liad gone about doing good, and had healed 
many sick ; but now he had gone across the 
lake to another city. " Go forth, my husband, 
and bring me help : I cannot see my darling 
die." 

Sadly the poor father went forth, not know- 
ing where to go for help. If only the 
Prophet would come again! then he would 
lay his hands on the little suflFerer, and she 
would look up and smile, and be well again. 
But that could not be, now. As Jairus 
thought these things, he moved slowty toward 
the lake on whose banks the village was built. 
As he approached it, he saw many people 
waiting on the shore. All along the white 
beach stood little groups, the eyes of all fixed 
on a sail-boat that was crossing the water 
toward them. A sudden hope arose in the 
father's heart. 

" Perhaps," he thought, " the Prophet may 
be in yonder boat." He spoke to two men 
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who stood near, saying, "For whom are ye 
waiting thus ? " 

The men replied, " Seest thou the boat that 
negf s the land ? It is said that the Prophet 
returns to us. He stayed not long in the 
country of the Gadarenes; for they feared 
his power, and besought him to leave them. 
We wait here on the shore to welcome him." 

The boat touched .the white sand, and stood 
still; men sprang from her to the land. 
Then came One from the boat whom all eyes 
rejoiced to see: he was wrapped in a coarse 
mantle, and his head was bare ; but his face 
was as the face of an angel. Many pressed 
forward to greet him ; but foremost among 
them came Jairus, thinking ever of his little 
Ruth at home. When the others saw the 
father's anguish, they fell back to let him 
pass ; and he threw himself at the Prophet's 
feet, and besought him greatly. " Master," he 
said, " my little daughter lieth at the point of 
death. I pray thee come, and lay thy hands 
on her, that she may be healed ; and she shall 
live." 
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No more was needed: the Prophet stayed 
not to take rest or food after his voyage, but 
went at once with the father toward his house, 
a great crowd thronging around them. 
Through the pleasant sunny streets they 
went ; but lo ! two men are seen forcing their 
way through the crowd to speak to Jairus. 
He knew them to be two of his own servants, 
and his heart sank with fear to look upon 
their sad faces. They came to him, and 
spoke with low voices : " Thy daughter is 
dead: why troublest thou the Master any 
further ? '' 

It was even so. Scarcely had the father 
left the house to seek for help, when a change 
came over the little girl's face. Opening her 
heavy eyes, she looked around for her mother, 
drpw her down to give her one long kiss, 
then her eyes closed again: little Ruth's 
spirit had flown away. The poor mother, 
almost wild with grief, had sent to call her 
husband home. Help would be too late now : 
no need to look for the Prophet any longer : 
he could do nothing : dear Ruth was dead. 
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The Prophet heard what the men said to 
Jairus, and saw him hide his face in his robe. 
Gently he laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
and said to him, " Be not afraid, only be- 
lieve." 

Now they had reached ilie house where the 
dead child lay. When they entered the gate, 
the Prophet turned, and, with a few words, 
sent away the crowd. He would only let 
three of his best friends go in with him to the 
sad house. The house was sad, but not still 
and hushed as our own homes are when death 
comes to them ; for everywhere was a sound 
of loud crying and lamenting, people weeping 
and wailing greatly. 

As the Prophet crossed the court-yard, he 
spoke to the servants, and the men and 
women who were making this sad noise, and 
bade them to hush 5 for the little girl within 
»was asleep. He said, "Why make ye this 
ado, and weep? 'The damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth." 

At that some laughed: what could he 
mean? She was quiet and still, indeed, as 
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if she slept ; but who ever awoke from a sleep 
like that ? No, no ; say what he might, they 
knew she was dead. 

But his voice was one of command: he 
bade them all to be quiet, and go forth, and 
silently they obeyed. Only the father and 
mother, with the three friends, followed the 
Prophet into the cool dark little room where 
Ruth lay on her white bed.' The vines hung 
round the window, and some fair white roses 
lay on the bed ; but little Ruth's face was as 
white as they. All stood silent : what could 
the Prophet do here ? He moved to the bed- 
side, and took the slender hand in his own ; he 
spoke to the dead girl : " Damsel, I say unto 
thee. Arise ! " What did it mean ? A color 
of blush-roses 'came over her cheeks; a smile 
trembled on her lips. She opened her eyes, 
and looked up into the . most gracious face 
man ever saw ; and arose straightway. . , 

My children, from that time we have known 
that death is only sleep ; that the soul is not 
dead. If God pleases, it can come back to 
earth; but, if he pleases to take it up to 
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heaven, still it is not dead. Did you have a 
little sister or friend once, whom you see no 
more ? You may not see her ; but she lives 
as truly as you are yourself living. Can you 
thhik how little Ruth's parents rejoiced over 
their darling? Can you imagine how they 
thanked the kind Prophet who had given her 
back? There she stood before them, well 
and strohg, the dear daughter whom they 
never hoped to see alive again; they could 
hardly believe they were not in a dream. 
And so will it be when we shall meet in 
heaven, dear children, and find the friends we 
lost once, all living, and like the angels of 
God. Then shall we know, as those happy 
parents of old knew, how to thank Him who 
is the Resurrection and the Life. 

6 
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TEACHER sat in a pleasant Sun- 
f day-school room with her class 
around her. There were five pu- 
pils, — Carrie and Bessie, Peter, 
John, and Anne; good children all, of dif- 
ferent ages, but all fond of their teacher, 
and regular at school. The general exercises 
were over; they had all joined in singing a 
hymn that I dare say you all know : — 

" Joyfully, joyfully, come we to bring 
Anthems of praise to our Maker and King," 

Then the class lessons began. Miss Allen 
first heard the short lessons each of the chil- 
dren had learned; the older ones from the 
Bible, the younger from the catechism or 
hymn-book. Then they all drew close around 
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her for one common lesson ; for she used to 
take some passage in the Bible, and talk with 
them all about it : this they liked very much. 

Her lesson to-day was on the text I have 
put above, " Blessed are the meek." She 
told the children what was meant by being 
meek, — gentle, forbearmg, forgiving; not 
getting angry at every trifle, but trying to 
make every one happy. She showed them 
how meek Jesus was; how, when he was 
reviled, he reviled not again ; and how he had 
told all his disciples to learn of him, being 
meek, and lowly of heart. Then Miss Allen 
said, " Now, children, I want you to try and 
practise this for one week ; and next Sunday 
we will talk about it again." 

The children were all pleased with the idea, 
and said they would like to try, — all but 
little Peter, who, 1 am sorry to say, had not 
understood much that his teacher had said. 
He might have understood, if he had been 
attentive ; but he was a careless little fellow, 
and, all the while she had been talking, he 
had been watching the children in the next 
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class, and wondering who a strange boy could 
be, who was there. Miss Allen spoke to him 
once or twice; but he only said, "Yes, 
ma'am," and did not listen any better. So 
you see Peter did not get much good from the 
lesson. But all the rest agreed to the plan, 
and said they would tell her next Sunday how 
they had succeeded. But we need not wait 
for a week to know how they kept their good 
resolutions. I will , tell you about each of 
them in turn, and what happened next day. 

John was older than Peter ; indeed, he was 
the oldest in the class. He went to the gram- 
mar school, and was a good scholar ; but he 
was not what I call a reliable boy. He meant 
to do right, and began well; but he never 
could persevere, nor resist being laughed at. 

As he went home Sunday night, he thought 
a great deal of what Miss Allen had said. 
" I really will try not to be so impatient with 
the other boys," he thought. " I know I am 
very apt to get angry when there is no need. 
I wish I could be like Jesus ; I really will try 
to-morrow to be gentle and meek like him." 
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This was all right, so far ; but John ought to 
have remembered how many times he had 
broken his resolutions before, and then he 
might have asked help and strength from 
God. He ought to have thought, what his 
mother and Miss Allen had often told him, 
that prayer and watchfulness are the only safe 
way. 

On Monday, he had for some time no temp- 
tation to try him, and he behaved very well. 
He began to think he was keeping his resolu- 
tions finely, and even went so far as to think 
what a good account he should have to give 
Miss Allen next Sunday, and to wonder if the 
others in the class would do as well. 

But in the afternoon, as he was going home 
from school, one of the boys began to tease 
him about some mistake which he said John 
had made in his geography. John grew 
angry at once, and told the boy he lied. Of 
course, such rudeness made matters worse, 
and there were high words between them, 
while the other boys gathered round and 
laughed. Presently Robert, the one who be- 
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gan the quarrel, pulled oflF his jacket, and 
told John he meant to have it out in a regular 
fight. 

This brought John to his senses : he could 
not fight, the very day after Miss Allen's 
lesson ! " I can't fight," said he suddenly ; 
" I am not going to fight any more." 

"Ho, ho!" cried the boys, "he's afraid 
of getting knocked down! No, I would not 
fight, if I were you! Run home, little 
boy ! " 

" I am not afraid," answered John ; " but I 
think it is wicked to fight." 

" Wicked ! I guess so ! " cried they ; " not 
so wicked as to call a boy a liar ! John is 
going to turn Quaker, I guess! ha, ha! So 
much for going to Sunday school, and to a 
woman's class!" 

This was more than John's feeble resolu- 
tion could bear. He pulled oflF his jacket at 
once, and they had a pretty severe fight ; both 
the boys were much bruised and hurt; and 
all for want of a little firmness and forbear- 
ance on John's part. 
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As he went home, his thoughts werQ not very 
pleasant. He said to himself, " I don't mean 
to try any more not to quarrel ; it's no use, 
and it is mean not to fight when they plague 
me so. I don't care if I did tell Miss Allen I 
would try: she is a woman, and does not 
know any thing about it." I am sorry to say 
this was an end of all John's good resolutions 
for this time. We might as well leave him, 
for he scarcely thought of Miss Allen's lesson 
again all the week. 

Let us follow Carrie home, and see how she 
profited by what she had heard at Sunday 
school. 

Carrie had a most kind and excellent 
mother, who was very anxious she should im- 
prove, and grow a good and thoughtful child ; 
but Carrie herself cared very little about it. 
Her mother always asked her to repeat at 
home her lesson at Sunday school, and Carrie 
had a very good memory. So this time she 
told her mother faithfully what Miss Allen 
had said. 

" Now," said her mother, " that is a beauti- 
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ful lesson ; I do hope, my dear, that you will 
try in earnest to profit by it." 

"Yes, mamma, I will; but I want to ask 
you one thing. I was thinking about it all 
the way home. May I have a new sack 
like Bessie's ? She has a beauty, all trimmed 
with " — 

" My dear ! were you thinking about that 
all the way home ? " Carrie hung her head. 
Her mother went on : " We will see about 
the sack to-morrow: now come and read to 
me. 

Next day her mother reminded her again 
of Miss Allen's lesson. " Yes, mamma," she 
answered: "I will try; and you know you 
promised to see about Bessie's sack to-day: 
may I go and borrow the pattern ? " 

When Carrie came home from school, she 
had something even more important on her 
mind. " mamma ! " she cried, " Lucy Gor- 
don is going to have a party Wednesday 
evening ; and I am to be invited : she told me 
so. And what shall I wear ? my white mus- 
lin ? It will have to be all fixed over, won't it ? " 
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I do not think there is any use in my tell- 
ing you any more about Carrie and the lesson. 
You may easily guess that she never thought 
of it again. The party took up her thoughts 
all the week : before it took place she was so 
busy getting ready, and afterwards she was all 
the time talking and thinking about it. Let 
us go on to little Anne. 

Anne was the youngest of the class, a dear 
little pussy, the happiest little laughing thing. 
Everybody petted and spoiled her at home, 
and she was apt to be very imperious with her 
brothers and sisters : she would have her own 
way, and make everybody do as she pleased. 
I don't believe she had ever thought much 
about it before, but now Miss Allen's lesson 
had made a great impression on her. 

Running to the nursery as soon as she got 
home, she went straight up to her nurse, and 
said, " I am not going to be cross any more, 
nurse : I am going to be meek." Nurse could 
not help laughing at this sudden declaration ; 
but Anne was in earnest. " I want to learn 
to be meek, as Jesus was, and never to get 

6* 
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inad." Then, turning to her little sister, 
" We won't quarrel any more, Mary, will we ? 
we will be good, like Jesus. Miss Allen told 
us how he said, ' Blessed are the meek.' " 

Nobody could laugh at this, and Anne fairly 
went to work, like a little heroine, to conquer 
her fault. When even a little child is in good 
earnest, she can do a great deal ; and Anne 
was not afraid of anybody's making fun of 
her. She was a great deal braver than John, 
though he was so much .older. Her elder 
brothers teased her more than once about her 
new ways, but she did not care. " You need 
not laugh," she would say. " I mean to learn 
to be meek like Jesus, and mother says God 
will help me." Of course she did not get 
through this first week without being impa- 
tient or self-willed several times, for old habits 
are not got rid of in a week ; but, as soon as 
the bad feelings were gone, she would go to 
her mother or nurse, and say frankly, " I am 
sorry : now mayn't I try again ? " 

I should like to talk longer about dear 
little Anne, but I must make haste. 
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Bessie was as old as Carrie, but much more 
thoughtful. As she went home that night, 
she considered seriously how she could im- 
prove by what she had heard. " I am not 
patient enough with the younger children," 
she thought : " I . know I speak cross very 
often ; and I am afraid I am not meek when 
mother finds fault with me : she says I never 
allow I am wrong. And at school too! oh 
dear, how much I have to do ! I am afraid I 
never shall learn to be a real Christian ; but I 
will try more than ever this week." 

When she reached home, she went at once 
to her own room, and knelt down by the bed. 
There she asked her Heavenly Father's bless- 
ing on the lesson she had heard, told him all her 
fears about herself, and besought his aid and 
strength. Nor was this the only time she 
asked for help : every day she did the same, 
and every day she tried hard to improve. 

Do you wonder that those at home noticed 
a change even in one week? "You have 
been very gentle with the children this week, 
Bessie," said her mother : " your father said 
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last night you were growing very amiable, he 
thought. I am thankful to see it, my dear." 
Bessie blushed at the pfraise, and resolved to 
try harder than ever to conquer her faults. 

Sunday came again, and the Sunday school. 
After the lessons were oyer. Miss Allen did 
not at once refer to what she had said last 
week, but read to them a parable of our 
Lord's. 

" ^ Behold, a sower went forth to sow, and, 
when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way- 
side, and the fowls came and devouredthem 
up. Some fell upon stony places, where they 
had not much earth; and forthwith they 
sprung up, because they had no deepness of 
earth : and, when the sun was up, they were 
scorched ; and, because they had no root, they 
withered away. And some fell among thorns ; 
and the thorns sprung up and choked them. 
But other fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit, some a hundred-fold, some sixty- 
fold, some thirty-fold.' 

"This, my children," continued Miss 
Allen, " is our lesson for to-day. Our Lord 
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did not often explain his parables himself; 
but in this case he did so. I will read his 
explanations, from Matthew and Luke, and 
will ask you if you can make the application 
to yourselves. 

" ' Now the parable,' he says, ' is this. The 
seed is the word of God.' Last Sunday we 
took a portion of the word of God for our 
subject, and talked and thought about it. It 
was a seed cast into our hearts : has it borne 
fruit with you ? Let us read the next verse : 
' When any one heareth the word of the 
kingdom, and understandeth it not, this is he 
that received seed by the wayside.' Does this 
apply to either of you ? Did you all under- 
stand and remember last Sunday's lesson? 
Dear Peter, did you ? " Poor Peter had not 
a word to say. He could not possibly remem- 
ber what the lesson was : he had not listened 
nor understood. The birds of the air had 
carried oflf the seed, or rather carelessness 
and inattention had done so. 

" ' But he that received the seed into stony 
places, the same is he that heareth the word. 
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and anon with joy receiveth it. Yet hath he 
not root in himself, but dureth for a while ; for, 
when tribulation or persecution arises be- 
cause of the word, by and by he is oflFended.' " 
Miss Allen paused ; but John's face showed so 
plainly that he felt this verse, and was deeply 
ashamed of himself, that she went on without 
speaking to him. 

" ' And that which fell among thorns are 
they who, when they have heard, go forth, and 
are choked with cares and riches and pleasures 
of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection.' " 
Miss Allen was well acquainted with her 
class : she knew of Carrie's love of dress and 
pleasure, and she was sure that the party this 
week had choked last Sunday's seed. Carrie 
could not deny it, but, I am sorry to say, did 
not seem to think she had lost much : she did 
not know the value of the precious seed. 

'"But that on the good ground are they 
which in an honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience.' " How happy was Miss Allen 
to know that two of her class had such good 
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and honest hearts ; that the seed even in one 
week had begun to bear fruit ! 

I have not time to tell you all she said to 
the class ; you must ask your mother or your 
own Sunday-school teacher to go on with the 
lesson. Try the experiment yourselves, dear 
readers. The seed is sown in your hearts too : 
try, persevere, pray, to " bring forth fruit with 
patience." 
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HERE, I really mean to do it;" 
said Albert, throwing down a book 
he had been reading. 

"Do what?" said his brother 
John, laughing. " You look as if you meant 
to go to the wars." 

" I mean to do some good in the world, like 
these men I have been reading about, — How- 
ard and Wesley and Martyn." 

" But you can't : you are only a little boy. 
What good can you do, or I either?" said 
John. 

" Well, I mean to, some way : won't you 
help me, John ? I will tell you what I have 
been thinking of, if you. will first promise to 
help me." 

" Well, I will," answered his brother, who 
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was very good-natured, but a little more indo- 
lent than Albert, "if it is not too hard. But 
I guess it is only one of your plans, that never 
come to any thing." 

" Don't you know that poor family that have 
just moved into town, and taken the old 
house by the common, — the Towles? I 
mean to try to get those Towle boys to go to 
school and church, and learn to be good boys, 
and grow up good men. Folks say they are 
so rough and dirty now ! Won't that be 
doing good ? won't it be ' helping in Christ's 
kingdom,' as this book calls it ? " 

" Well," said John, rather doubtfully, " I 
am willing to try, but I don't believe we can." 

" Let us go now," said Albert, " if mother 
is willing." 

Mother was willing, and gave the boys a 
basket of apples to help their first visit ; so 
oflf they went to find the Towles. 

Everybody knew the old house by the com- 
mon. It had not been used for more than a 
year ; and, now that it had been taken by the 
Towle family, everybody said, " What a mis- 
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erable set ! Where could they have come 
from ? " Wlien the brothers came to the 
house, they saw two ragged boys lounging on 
the door-steps, and a cross-looking woman 
washing clothes just inside. 

" Good afternoon, Mrs. Towle," said Albert : 
" here are some apples mother sent you." 

" Mother ? who's mother ? " 

" Mother is Mrs. Wendell ; she lives down 
that street : she sent you the apples, and we 
want your boys to go to school with us : won't 
you, boys ? " 

" Well," said Mrs. Towle, somewhat soft- 
ened, "I guess they're too ragged to go. 
What say, Tom and Dick ? " Tom and Dick 
were each eating an apple by this time, and 
staring at the strangers. 

" I don't want to go to school," said Dick. 

" But you will like it ever so much," said 
John, now fully interested in his brother's 
attempt : " you don!t know what good times 
we have." 

"Are these their best clothes?" asked 
Albert in some dismay. 
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" Yes, they be ; and they aiut likely to get 
any more. Well, go along with ye ; tell your 
ma I'm obliged for the apples." 

When they were out of sight of the house, 
John began to laugh, and say, " Well, Albert, 
there's the end of that plan." 

" No indeed : I am not going to give it up 
so ! How did anybody ever do any good who 
gave up the first thing ? " 

*' What are you going to do next ? " 

" Get some clothes for Tom and Dick : 
mother will help us, I dare say." 

To motKer's room, therefore, they went. 
Mrs. Wendell was always ready to help any 
good effort ; but she was not rich, and could 
not afford to supply the poor children with 
clothes. She therefore advised her boys to go 
out and ask some of their richer friends for 
old clothes to make over ; promising to show 
the poor woman how to alter them. Off* they 
went on this new work, and were quite suc- 
cessful : one gave an old coat, one a pair of 
pantaloons, and another an overcoat ; so next 
day they made their appearance at Mrs. 
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Towle's again, "0 Mrs. Towle! look here 
at all these things! they are all for your 
boys ; and mother says, if you will come over 
there, she will show you how to make them as 
good as new. Now may not the boys come to 
school, as soon as you have got these done ? " 

" Well, I never ! " was the answer : " you 
and your ma are real clever ; but I aint fit to 
go into a decent woman's house." 

" Oh, yes ! mother wants you to come, — 
only get the boys ready as soon as you can." 

The poor Towles had never found anybody 
before who seemed to care about them ; and 
they were really roused up to do something 
for themselves. In a few days John and 
Albert had the pleasure of bringing the two 
shy boys with them to school, and seeing 
them, quiet and wondering, in the lowest class. 
At recess they were not ashamed of the new 
scholars. " Here, boys," cried Albert, " here's 
some new fellows, just come. Let us teach 
them some of our games, and make them feel 

at home.' Come, Tom, let's run a race: one, 
two, three, and away ! " 
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Tom and Dick of course began to like school 
very much, and to be a little more civilized 
than they were : they were bright boys, and 
the teacher said they would soon learn fast. 
But John and Albert had another plan : they 
must get them into Sunday school. This re- 
quired some thought ; for really the old clothes 
made over were not quite so good as new, and 
Mrs. Towle would not let the boys go out on 
Sundays. She had begun to feel a little pride 
in them already. John and Albert coaxed her 
in vain : at last she said, " Well, I wouldn't 
care, if they had new jackets ; but those jack- 
ets are all faded out." 

Homo went our two brothers again, deep in 
consultation. " I wonder if father wouldn't 
buy them new jackets, if we went without but- 
ter and coflfee for a month. Let's ask him. I 
know he can't afford to give them right out." 
Father consented to this plan, and the jackets 
were soon bought. 

Proud enough were the young missionaries 
when they led their poor little friends up to 
the superintendent to give their names, and be 
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placed in a class ; and happy enough were Tom 
and Dick to see tliemselves so well dressed and 
so warmly welcomed. Do you wonder the 
two children improved fast ? They had been 
brought up like little heathen : now they heard 
about Jesus Christ, and learned how kind God 
was to them ; they could believe it now, since 
earthly friends had been so kind to them ! 
They began to wish to grow good, to please 
their friends, and to be like them, and every- 
body said they did not seem like the same 
boys. 

One day Albert came to his father, and said, 
" Father, could not you get Mr. Towle some 
work ? He only does jobs now, and cannot 
find work half the time." 

" But he drinks, does he not ? " 

" Yes, sir ; but I don't believe he would if 
ho had work all the time. He is a good-na- 
tured man : people get him to drink with them 
when he has nothing to do." . 

His father laughed. "I see you mean 
to save that family, if you can, my boy : 
that is right. I will help you, if possible. 
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I think I can get work for Towle on the rail- 
road." 

A week's trial convinced Mr. Wendell that 
Albert was right : when Mr. Towle had regu- 
lar work every day, he kept quite steady. Mr. 
Wendell proved a good friend to him; and 
now he began to carry home his wages to his 
wife. 

The next time Albert went over to where the 
boys lived, he made a new eflFort. " You have 
not got a very good broom, have you, Mrs. 
Towle ? I wonder if I could make one for 
you. This room would look so nice if it were 
clean." 

"I declare," said Mrs. Towle, "you beat 
everybody ! Well, you get me a broom, and I 
will try to keep things nice. Tom and Dick 
have been teasing me to clean up, they are so 
smart now with their books and things." 

Albert's mother gave him a broom, and Mrs. 
Towle kept her word. A good sweeping and 
scrubbing made the old room look as fresh as 
could be. 

When Tom came home from school, he fairly 
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clapped his hands. " Why, mother, how nice 
you look! and how bright the windows are! 
Isn't it splendid to be like other folks? And 
father has bought a new table at the auction, 
and four chairs: I saw him buying them." 
And he skipped over the clean floor. 

It must not be supposed all went smooth 
with the young Wendells in their kind efforts. 
Sometimes their protegis were very hard to 
manage, and Mrs. Towle very cross. Once 
Dick fell into his old thievish habits, and was 
taken up and fined for stealing apples; but 
John and Albert contrived to raise the money 
to pay the fine, and Dick was so ashamed of 
himself for causing such pain and loss to his 
young friends, that he never did so again, and 
hardly liked to eat an apple all winter. The 
change was slow, but steady ; and people be- 
gan to treat the family with respect. 

One day Mrs. Towle said to John, " Master 
John, is there a free pew for grown people at 
your church ? I seem to want to go, my boys 
tell such great things about the preaching and 
singing. My husband's bought me a new 
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dress, as good as that your ma wears ; and I'd 
like to go to church." 

" Oh, yes, indeed ! " cried John ; " all the 
front gallery seats are free. Oh, do come, and 
get Mr. Towle to come too ! " 

Sure enough, on the next Sunday many eyes 
were turned to the gallery where sat Mr. and 
Mrs. Towle, decent and attentive. 

The minister's text was, "Thy kingdom 
come ; " and he showed plainly that all who 
say this prayer ought to do something to bring 
in the kingdom, to make others better and 
more Christian. John and Albert exchanged 
happy glances as he spoke : they knew that they 
had worked for the kingdom, and that God 
had blessed their work ; and they resolved all 
their lives to be " laborers in the Lord's vine- 
yard." 
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xvin. 

Y Father, I thank thee for life ; 
For all that is lovely and bright ; 
For the joy of the beautiful dawn, 
And the star-sprinkled quiet of night. 



2. I thank thee for hearing and sight ; 

I thank thee for health and for ease ; 
For father and mother and home, — 
Oh, teach me to thank thee for these I 

8. For a mind to rejoice in thy works, 
And trace out thy wonderful skill ; 
For a heart that can answer thy love. 
And learn thy commands to fulfil. 

4. My Father, I thank thee for Him 

Who taught us thy goodness to see ; 
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Who labored and suffered and died, 
That we thy true children might be. 

5. But where can my thanks have an end ? 
How feeble the song I can raise ! 
Oh, teach me to serve thee in love, 

And thus my whole life will be praise I 
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XIX. 

k Ij^at h faitj^ful in i^ui faj^itj^ is hmi, 

"I^^^JHAT a splendid word * faithful' 
is ! " exclaimed Willie Afton, after 
a long silence. He was walking 
with his father along a pleasant 
country road, late in the afternoon. He had 
joined his father on his way home from his 
business ; a thing he liked very much to do, 
because they had such nice talks together by 
the way. 

"A splendid word," repeated his father, 
smiling : " what do you mean by that ? " 

" Well," said Willie, " I mean it is a noble, 
grand word. At recess to-day, I was reading 
a book that Johnnie Bright lent me, — a 
Sunday-school library book; it was called 
'Faithful unto the End.' It was all about the 
martyrs of old times : how they went through 
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every thing that you can imagine, — poverty 
and hunger, pain and torture, — and then at 
last were burned in the fire, or killed in some 
other dreadful way; and how they were 
faithful to the end. They would not give up 
their religion, in spite of all ; and they would 
not tell a lie about it : they died praising God. 
Oh, I think it was splendid ! " cried Willie 
again, with sparkling eyes. "I wish I were 
like them ! And it was not strong men, only, 
but delicate women, just think of it, father ! 
they sufiered more than we can believe, and 
were faithful all through." 

" Yes," said his father, " you are right : it 
is a noble word. I scarcely know any higher 
praise than to say that a man is faithful. 
And in his parable of. the talents, our Saviour 
bestows that praise upon his true disciples, 
calling them good and faithful servants. Do 
you remember another place in which he uses 
the word more than once ? " 

"No, sir," said Willie. 

" ' He that is faithful in that which is least, 
is faithful also in much.' That was the way 
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the martyrs began ; by being faithful in little 
things, they grew strong enough to defy tor- 
ture and death. If you like the word so 
much, Willie, why not take it for your de- 
Tice?'' 

" What do you mean, sir ? " 

" In old times, when the knights went out 
to battle, or to seek adventures, they wrote 
some word or motto on their shield, or em- 
broidered it on their banner. That was their 
device. It was their war-cry in battle, and 
their guide in peace. Do not you remember 
learning that little poem ^ Excelsior ' ? " 

" Oh, yes ! I remember the youth bore 
*a banner with this strange device. Excel- 
sior.' I should like very much to have one : 
what shall mine be, — ' Faithful in that which 
is least ? ' " 

All the rest of the way home, Willie's 
father talked to him, and explained what was 
meant by being faithful in little things. Wil- 
lie was not very patient or careful in his ways, 
and was apt to leave things half done, or to 
do them imperfectly, because he was in a 
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hurry to do something else, or to go to play. 
But he saw now that in these things he had 
been unfaithful, and he resolved to do better. 
He wrote his device in his pocket-book, and 
on slips of paper for marks in his study 
books ; and his elder sister, Mary, painted it in 
pretty crimson letters, for him to hang up in his 
own room. All this was easy, and very inter- 
esting; but, when he began to try really to 
become faithful, he found it harder than he 
expected, and he sometimes got very much 
out of patience. He never knew before how 
many careless habits he had. 

"I cannot learn all those dates," he ex- 
claimed, one evening, throwing down his 
book. " It is too hard a lesson." 

" Be faithful," said his father, without look- 
ing up from his writing. 

"I have been faithful," answered Willie: 
"I have studied them over and over, — for 
ever so long." 

" Have you been thinking about what you 
were doing, all the time ? " asked his father. 

" Yes, sir," said Willie at first ; but then he 
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added, honestly, "I suppose I have been 
thinking about our fun to-morrow too: you 
know we are going to get in the apples to- 
morrow." 

"Then you have not been faithful to the 
dates," said his father. " Let the apples go 
now, and try again, my boy." 

Willie resolutely took up his book again, and 
gave his whole mind to the task; thinking 
about each date, what each one referred to, 
and how they stood in relation to each other. 
There were not many in reality; and Willie 
soon had them by heart. Down went the 
book on the table again, and he started up 
joyfully. He did not think of putting it up 
in its place on the book-shelf, though he had 
so often been told to do so, until his book-mark 
fluttered down to the floor. He picked it up. 
"Faithful in that which is least," he read, 
and went to put his book away properly. 

This was only once out of a thousand 
times. Poor Willie! he sometimes almost 
wished he never had heard the word, he grew 
so tired of trying to be faithful. When he 
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si)lit up his mothefr's pine wood, he had for- 
merly always left the axe on the pile, and the 
chips on the shed-floor, for somebody else to 
clear away; but now he felt that he must 
stop and make every thing neat. 

When he went on an errand, he knew he 
must not go the longest way, through the 
fields, that he might pick berries as he went 
along, as he once did, but go straight and do 
the errand as soon as he could. 

At school, too, his lessons must be well 
learned, and his desk neat, and his writing 
done carefully, and without blots ; and, when 
the teacher gave instruction to the whole 
class, he must listen, and remember. All 
this, and more, he must do, if he would be 
faithful. 

" Oh, how tiresome ! " he said more than 
once : " I never shall learn. I wonder if those 
old martyrs had to be faithful in such little 
things ? " 

But Willie was a brave, persevering boy, 
and he kept true to his device ; and, though 
it was tiresome, it was pleasant too. 

7» 
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" I can trust Willie now to go anywhere," 
said his mother: "he is the best boy to do 
an errand that I ever knew." 

"You have improved very much in your 

writing, Master Willie," said his teacher: 

"this last writing-book does you great 

credit." 

" Thank you, dear Willie," said sister Mary 

to him: "you have mended my wood-box 

beautifully. I did not know you were such a 

nice little carpenter." 

" He is learning to do faithful work," said 
his father, wlio stood by. 

Do not you think this was pleasant to hear ? 
and pleasanter still was it to know that he 
was really growing careful and thorough, be- 
coming conscientious in his habits, improving 
his opportunities for study, and fitting himself 
for a useful life. 

It was the depth of winter now ; and Willie 
enjoyed it as all boys do. You can imagine 
for yourselves what nice times he had, for you 
have the same, I hope : but his sports never 
made him unfaithful to his work; or if he 
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did forget himself now and then, and stay on 
the pond or the hill too long, he made no ex- 
cuses, as some boys do, but confessed his 
fault, and tried to make up for lost time. He 
was learning fast to be faithful in that which 
is least: would he ever have an opportunity 
to do any thing greater ? 

One day, during the winter vacation, he 
started ofiF a little before noon, for a piece of 
pine woods two miles off, to get some spruce 
cones for his sister Mary. She was going to 
make some pretty picture-frames, and needed 
the cones ; and Willie wanted to surprise her 
with a nice basketful. It was a cold, windy 
day, but he did not mind that ; he should be 
back before dinner, he thought ; and he would 
not tell anybody where he was going, but ran 
ofiF laughing to himself to think how pleased 
sister would be. 

The railroad ran through the pine woods; 
and, as that was more free from snow than 
the main road, he took that way, and soon 
reached the place. The wind had been so 
high, that plenty of the cones were broken 
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off, and lay scattered on the snow; so that 
his basket was soon full. But, as he ran 
along over the sleepers, he saw something 
that made him stop short. A tree had blown 
down right across the track. He knew, of 
course, that it had fallen since the morning 
train went by, two hours before ; for it lay so 
that it would tlirow any engine off the track. 
What made matters worse was, that there 
was a curve in the road close by, so that, 
when the evening train should come along, 
there was very great danger that the engineer 
would not see the tree across the road. 

Willie tugged at it with all his strength, 
but could not move it an inch. Then he sat 
down on a bank to take breath, and think 
what he had better do. He knew that the 
evening train would not come by until six 
o'clock ; for the place where Willie lived was 
only a small town, and there was very little 
travel on this road, — only one regular train 
each way. So there would be time for him 
to go back to the village, and get men to 
come and move the tree. But then he sud- 
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denly remembered that every few days an 
express train came through without stopping ; 
perhaps it might be coming now, and then 
what an awful accident might happen ! It 
made him shudder and feel sick for a mo- 
ment. What could he do? Hastily break- 
ing off a long pine branch, he tied his white 
handkerchief to it, and ran as far as the 
curve, where he could see a long way up the 
road, and stood there watching, ready to 
make a signal for the engineer to stop the 
train. This was the best thing he could do ; 
and he knew that, as long as he stayed there, 
there was no danger. 

Now he began to hope that the express 
train would come soon ; then the men would 
clear the track at once, and he could run 
home to dinner. He felt very hungry al- 
ready. But no train came. The wind blew 
down the long level road, and drifted the 
snow all over him; he ran up and down to 
keep himself warm. But, in spite of all he 
could do, he grew very cold, and his feet 
ached severely. 
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"It must be quite dinner-time too," he 
thought. " 1 shall not get home in season : 
I wonder what they will think has become of 
me. I wish I had told them where I was 
going. And we were going to have such a 
nice dinner ! how dreadfully hungry I am ! " 

Up and down he ran a little while longer : 
then he stopped and considered again. " I 
do not believe the express train will come to- 
day; and perhaps, if it does, I shall have 
time to run home and send some men. I 
cannot possibly stay here, I am so cold; I 
cannot stand it much longer; I shall cer- 
tainly freeze. Oh dear ! what shall I do ? " 

Just then he thought of his motto, and 
thought of the old martyrs who were faithful 
unto the end. "No, I won't go away," he 
said aloud: "I will be faithful." And he 
got up from the bank again, and began his 
weary run up and down. 

All that long, long afternoon did poor Wil- 
lie stay on the railroad; his feet and hands 
aching as if they would drop off, and himself 
so hungry and chilled, that he felt as if he 
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really should faint. He could not help cry- 
ing sometimes ; but he never thought again of 
leaving his post. He said now and then a 
little prayer, "0 God, help me to be faith- 
ful ! " as he had said many times before, when 
it was not so hard as now. 

The sun set at last; and, as it began to 
grow dark, the wind increased, and howled 
through the old pines. A new terror came 
over him: suppose that the engineer should 
not see him, now it was no longer daylight, 
and all his labor should be in vain ? He 
must shout as loud as he could then : and he 
tried his voice, if it were still strong enough 
to be heard in the noise of the storm. 

At last, surely that was the distant rush 
of the evening train. There was the red 
light of the lantern on the locomotive, coming 
afar ofiF through the trees. 

" Stop, stop ! " shouted Willie at the top 
of his voice, springing up and down, and 
waving his signal like one frantic. " Stop ! 
stop ! " right in front of the engine he ran, in 
his fear lest he should not be seen. 
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The engineer heard him ; oh, joy ! the train 
slackened its speed; and, before it reached 
the curve, it had nearly stopped. A long 
train of cars: how men came hurrying out 
of them to see what was the matter ! how the 
lights danced and flashed ! Willie's senses 
swam; he told his story hastily, and sank 
down almost insensible on the snow. Kind 
hands carried him into the nearest car, and 
rubbed his half-frozen limbs by the fire. 
With a little care, he revived ; and then how 
everybody thanked and blessed him ! 

He was quickly carried home, and set at 
rest the anxious hearts there. Many inqui- 
ries for him had been made in the village ; 
but nobody had seen which way he went. 
Sister Mary cried bitterly to think of what 
he had gone through, all that long dreary 
afternoon. His mother cried too, as she 
hugged her little boy in her arms ; but all his 
father said was, " You have saved many lives 
to-day, my brave, faithful boy ! " 
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VERY Sunday afternoon, Mary Grey 
learned a hymn to say to her moth- 
er. One day she had been learning 
one that she thought was very beau- 
tiful : it was called, " Thy will be done." The 
j&rst verse was this : — 




" How sweet to be allowed to pray 
To God the Holy One; 
With filial love and trust to say, 
* O God, thy will be done I ' " 

After she had repeated it perfectly, she sat 
very quiet and still, thinking. Her mother 
asked her, "What are you thinking about, 
dear ? " 

" I was wondering what that hymn means 
exactly. Why does it call it sweet to say, 
* Thy will be done ' ? It is very easy and com- 
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mou: we aay it every day when we say the 
Lord's Prayer, you know, mamma." 

" So we do, my dear child ; but tell me, 
what do we ask for when we say those words ? 
You know we must never use words in prayer 
without understanding them." 

" We ask that God may do just as he pleases, 
don't we ? " 

" Very well ; but suppose he pleases to do 
something that will pain and trouble us ? " 

" But he will not, will he ? he is so gQod, 
mamma ! " 

" Yes : he very often sends us sorrow and 
sickness, and many kinds of trouble. And 
yet, as you say, we know that he is so good. 
Now, if we really believe that he is so good and 
so wise, that every thing he does is the very 
best and kindest thing that he could do for us, 
then we shall love and trust him, whatever 
happens ; and that love and trust will be very 
sweet. That is what the hymn means. Now 
repeat the last verse again." 

" Oh, teach my heart the blessed way 
To imitate thv Son ! 
Teach me, O Ood, in truth to say, 
* Thy will, not mine, be done I * " 
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" Who taught us to say, ' Thy will be done,' 
in our prayer every day, Mary ? " 

"You have told me it was Jesus Christ, 
mamma ; and that is why we call it the Lord's 
Prayer, because Jesus is our Lord." 

" He taught us, not only by his words, but 
by his example. Do you remember our read- 
ing together the story of Gethsemane? The 
cruel Jewish rulers had been trying long to 
get Jesus into their power, and had succeeded 
at last. Jesus knew it : he knew that one of 
his own friends had promised to betray him, 
and that a band of soldiers would come that 
very night, and take him prisoner. He knew 
that the next morning he would be put to a 
dreadful death, with shame and insult and 
fearful pain. And this was to be done by the 
very people he had tried so long to bless and 
teach, while his own dearest friends would 
leave him and fly. It was agony to think of 
it : he could hardly bear it. He went by him 
self, and earnestly besought God to spare him ; 
not to let this terrible doom come upon him, if 
it were in any way possible to save him from 
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it. But every time he prayed thus, he added, 
^ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done ! ' 
You see now, Mary, what the last verse of 
your hymn means." 

Mary's eyes were full of tears. " Could I 
ever learn to imitate that ? " she whispered. 

" Yes, my dear : many and many a sufferer 
has learned the lei^on. Begin with little 
trials ; even such are sometimes very hard to 
bear : but begin now, and you will find, when 
heavier sorrows come, that strength will come 
too." 

" Yes, I will," said Mary, with a little sigh : 
" but I hope God will not please to give me 
any thing very hard to bear. I will think of 
it every day, mamma." 

Mary did as she said, every time she repeated 
her morning prayer: she thought what the 
words meant, and said them in earnest. All 
went well for two or three days, but Wednes- 
day brought a disappointment. 

There was to be a picnic in the afternoon, 
and all the school were going to a beautiful 
piece of pine woods half a mile off, with has- 
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kets of good things, to have a feast under the 
trees, and gather the spring flowers. Mary's 
mother had baked an oven-full of little cran- 
berry tarts and cookies, on purpose for the pic- 
nic ; and Dash, the great dog, had been told 
fifty times that he was to carry the basket. He 
always wagged his tail patiently, as much as 
to say he would do any, thing to please her, 
though he did not exactly understand about 
tliis picnic. 

The important day began with some doubt- 
ful-looking clouds : the lessons at school were 
not very perfect, for every scholar was gazing 
out at the sky, full as much as at her book ; 
and, when school was over, the children ran 
home without saying much to each other, but 
hoping that the sun would shine out pre- 
sently. 

At dinner-time, however, it seemed to grow 
very dark ; and patter, patter, came some great 
drops on the window. Mary pushed away her 
plate, and her eyes filled. Her mother saw 
what was passing in her little girl's mind, and 
did not speak to her until they were alone 
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after dinner. By that time, it was pouring 
rain ; and Mary stood at the window, watch- 
ing the black clouds passing over the sky. Her 
mother came and sat down by her. ' 

" Well, my dear child, tell me what you are 
thinking of." 

" mother ! I was trying to say " — she 
could not go on, but hid her face and burst 
into tears. Presently she sobbed out, " Will 
God mind if I cry ? " 

" No, my darling : he knows you can't help 
it. Tell me, and tell him, for he hears, all the 
trouble." 

" Oh, I wanted to go so much ! and I have 
not been in the woods all the spring, and now 
we can't go for a week, and then Cousin Anna 
will have gone home, and I am afraid the 
anemones will be all gone by that time, and 
you have made all those nice tarts for me " — 
she stopped for a moment, and then, smiling 
through her tears, she said, " But I guess God 
knows best. I think I had rather he would do 
as he pleases ; I can say it now, mother ; " and 
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she did say, " Thy will be done ! " like a brave 
little Christian. 

Children, if you think that Mary passed an 
unhappy afternoon, you do not know how light 
it makes even a child's heart to have made 
such an effort for the love of God. It was as 
happy a day, though not so merry, as the 
Wednesday of next week, when the picnic 
really took place, in beautiful sunshine, with 
flowers and feasting and gay sports. 

Mary found that even in her young life she 
could find room to practise patience and faith ; 
and, not long after, these virtues were severely 
tried. One day early the next winter, she 
went out to skate on the ice, with some of her 
companions. She had not before used her 
skates, a new pair, and she could not manage 
them well. Before half an hour had passed, 
she had a bad fall on the ice. Her mother was 
startled by the stopping of a sleigh, and by a 
loud ring at the door-bell. She ran to tlie door, 
and saw the poor child lifted out insensible. 
Mary was very much hurt : and, when put to 
bed, the pain and fever were so great, that, for 
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some days, she could not talk, nor scarcely 
think. Her mother never left her: day and 
night she stayed by her bed, doing every thing 
that she could think of to soothe and relieve her. 

One day the poor little girl seemed more 
easy ; and her eyes followed her mother round 
the room with a brighter look than before. At 
last she called softly, " Mother ! " Her moth- 
er was at her side in an instant. " Mother, do 
you remember the picnic last spring, and my 
hymn the Sunday before ? " 

" Yes, my dear child." 

"Well, I have been trying to say those 
words again." 

" Has God helped you to say them now ? " 

"Yes, dear mother: I think I can. Does 
not God love me better than you do ? You 
said so." 

" A thousand times better," said her iuoth- 
er, kissing her. 

" And you are doing so much for me, and 
are so kind, so very kind! I am sure he 
would not hurt me so, if it were not best, 
would he ? " 
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" Indeed he would not." 

" Then he is welcome to hurt me ! Dear 
Father in heaven, thy will be done ! " 

You will be isorry to hear that Mary did 
not get much better. She was able to sit up, 
and to read a little, and to draw with her pen- 
cil, which she was very fond of doing ; but she 
could not stand, and the doctor said he did not 
believe she ever would be able to walk again. 
It was dreadful for her to think of being a poor 
cripple all her life: never to go out in the 
woods again for flowers or berries, nor to go to 
school with the other girls. When she saw 
the children run by in the bright sunshine, or 
saw a merry sleighing-party dash off with their 
gay bells, she would sigh, and think her little 
chamber looked very small and dark. But 
she was always patient and gentle, and never 
doubted that God had been very, very kind to 
her. Nor was she unhappy : how could she be, 
with the love of Grod in her heart, — a love that 
grew every day? So she was cheerful and 
bright, when not really in pain, and many 

merry times did she have with her little visi- 

8 
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tors ; for all the children in the school loved 
to go and see her. Often they would go home 
wondering how Mary Grey could be so happy. 

One day in spring, she had seemed very 
weak, and sat in her little easy-chair more quiet 
than usual. Presently her mother sat down 
beside her. " You are not feeling so well to- 
day, my precious," said she : " does your back 
pain you much ? " 

" Not just now, dear mother ; but I want to 
say something to you. You know the hymn 
I have said so often : do you love to say it too ? 
You can say it for yourself, cannot you, dear 
mother ? " 

" Yes, I trust so, my child," said her moth- 
er, looking earnestly at her : " why do you ask 
me?" 

" Because I think you may have to say it 
for yourself, mamma. You would miss me 
very much, should you not ? " 

" Oh, do not speak so, dear child ! " 

" But, mamma, I do not believe I am going 
to live long. If you are willing, I am. I 
would like to stay with you ; but you can spare 
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me, can you not ? You know I am a great 
deal of trouble. Dearest mother," seeing her 
mother was not able to speak, " I am sorry to 
grieve you so ; but we will say, ' Thy will be 
done ! ' together, won't we ? " 

Little Mary was right. She did not stay 
long after this in her small chamber, where she 
had borne so much, and yet enjoyed so much. 
It was a lovely day in May, when the win- 
dows were open, and the air full of the smell 
of apple-blossoms, that she lay on her little 
white bed, bidding all her friends good-by. 
She had some present, or trifling memento, 
for each of them, the school-children and all ; 
and she spoke very cheerfully ; but everybody 
knew she was going home before night. Pres- 
ently she turned to her mother, and began the 
old verse, — 

" How sweet to be allowed to pray " — 

Then stopped and, looking up, repeated, " How 
sweet!" and her young spirit had flown 
away. 
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E are travelling home together : 

Children, come ! children, come ! 
We shall find a glorious country : 
'Tis our home. 




2. There will winter be nor tempest 
Nevermore, nevermore; 
For the year is always summer 
On that shore. 

8. We shall leave all pain and sorrow 
Far behind, far behind : 
Nought but peace and endless gladness 
We shall find. 



4. There shall we be like the angels, 
Singing praise, singing praise ; 
With God's light upon our foreheads 
All our days. 
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5. On our Father's gracious service 

We shall fly, gladly fly ; 
All his holy will fulfilling, 
In the sky. 

6. There our loved ones all will meet us. 

Ne'er to part, ne'er to part ; 
For no more shall death or absence 
Rend the heart. 

7. There shall we behold our Saviour, 

Blessed King, blessed King ! 
And the praise of Him who loved us 
We shall sing. 

8. We are travelling home to heaven : 

Children, come I children, come I 
Tarry not for sin or folly : 
Hasten home I 
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^0, atitr b0 t]jan liketoisje/' 




UR Saviour told a beautiful parable 

once, to teach men to do good even 

to strangers and enemies. I dare 

say you remember reading it; but 

I shall repeat it in diflFerent words. 

Between two Eastern cities lies a mountain- 
ous and dangerous road, where, in old times, 
a great many travellers had to pass. A band 
of robbers had taken possession of the caves 
and woods around this road, in order to attack 
and plunder any passengers who should not 
be well armed or guarded. 

One day, a solitary traveller was set upon 
by these thieves : he made a desperate resist- 
ance, but he was overpowered, robbed of his 
money and clothes, and left badly wounded 
on the road. There he lay half dead and 
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unable even to call for help, if any one should 
chance to pass. 

I do not know how long he had been lying 
there, when a man approached down the road. 
He was a priest, who was going, I suppose, to 
perform his duties at the great temple in the 
neighboring city. He saw the poor traveller 
lying there on the other side of the road ; but 
he felt no pity for him. He could not stop, 
even to see who it was : he was in haste, and 
perhaps thought it was not very safe to delay : 
at any rate, he went directly by. 

By and by another man drew near ; but he 
was as hard-hearted as the first. He crossed 
the road, and looked at the wounded man; 
but he never thought of stopping to help 
him. 

At last a third traveller came, mounted on 
an ass. He belonged to a different nation 
from the others ; indeed, the two nations were 
not at all friendly to each other, and did not 
like to have any thing to do with each other. 
But this was a good, kind man. He did not 
stop to think whether this poor fellow be- 
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longed to his nation or not. He saw that he 
was badly hurt, and sprung oflF his ass to help 
him. He gave him wine to revive him, for he 
was of course very faint ; bound up his bleed- 
ing wounds as well as he could ; and helped 
him to mount his own beast. Then he took 
him carefully to the next inn, and hired some 
one to take care of him. He gave this man 
all the money he had with him, and promised 
to pay all further expenses the next time he 
came by. 

When our Saviour had j&nished this story, 
and found that those who heard him were very 
much interested, he did not tell them that 
they should admire and praise this good Sa- 
maritan, but he said, " Go and do likewise." 
That is it, children: do something like it 
yourselves. There is no use in praising good 
deeds and noble people, unless you mean to 
follow the example. When you have been 
reading the story of some good child, perhaps 
one of the stories in this book, or have heard 
anecdotes of some great and excellent man, it 
is very easy to say, " How kind, how gener- 
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ous, how noble ! " but it does no good to say 
so. The question is, Do you mean to do like 
them? If you do not, you might as well 
never read such stories, and never hear of 
such men and women. A man might as well 
be blind as not, if he never uses the sun- 
light. 

But this is a very <;ommon habit. Men and 
women, as well as children, fall into this same 
fault : they talk, and do not act. They did so 
long ago, even so long ago as when Jesus Christ 
was living : and it was a sore trouble to him, 
for he worked and longed all his life to make 
people do what was right ; but too often they 
would not. He exclaimed at one time, " Why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
that I say ? " He did not want their praises : 
he wanted them to obey his commandments. 

I said this was a very common habit : so 
common that I wish to prevent your falling 
into it. If you only would think, when you 
hear of something that you admire very much, 
"Now, what can I do like that?" you 
would very soon j&nd that there is something 

8* 
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like it to do, even for you. You have just 
been reading the story of the good Samaritan : 
you have read what Jesus said, that you must 
go and do likewise. Think, now: how can 
you do likewise? You have no enemies, and 
you never see people who are wounded and 
helpless. No : that is true ; but do you never 
have an opportunity of helping a stranger in 
the street? a little child who has lost some- 
thing, or who is frightened at a dog? or a 
man who wants to find some house or store, 
and you could direct him ? If you live in the 
country, perhaps you see sometimes a cow 
which has got out of pasture or into some 
garden, or a stray pig wandering away. Now, 
in all such cases, if you go on, sayiug to your- 
self, "It is none of my business : I don't 
know whose, cow or pig that is;" or "I 
never saw that child before ; I sha'n't trouble 
myself," — then, my young reader, you might 
as well never have heard of the good Samari- 
tan. You had an opportunity to " do like- 
wise," and you did not. But if you have a 
generous, frank spirit, that is quick to see 
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others' trouble, and glad to help anybody that 
you can help, then you would turn the cow 
out of the garden, no matter whose cow it 
was, and you would speak to the poor child; 
and see what you could do for her: that 
would be like the good Samaritan. 

Boys, is there one of you who does not love 
the name of Abraham Lincoln ? No : I neeU 
not have asked that question. But how many 
of you can remember the day we heard of 
his cruel death ? What a day that was ! 
Every shop was shut; everybody went about 
with sad faces, talking low, and hardly speak- 
ing of any thing else but the great sorrow 
that had come upon us. One and all felt 
as if they had lost a dear friend ; we could 
not rejoice any longer at the blessed news of 
peace, because our President was dead. 

Do you know why he was so mourned? 
Why did everybody love and honor him so ? 
Because he was true and honest, faithful to 
duty ; one of the noblest men God ever made. 
Wliat he knew to be right, that he would do, 
let who would oppose him. You could not 
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have bribed him to do any thing he knew to 
be wrong, not if you gave him all the gold on 
earth. 

You have his picture at home, have you 
not ? But let me tell you, you do not deserve 
to look at that picture, or to read his story, 
unless you mean to do like him. God has set 
'him before this country as an example; he 
calls on you, boys, to follow your dead Presi- 
dent : shall his example be lost on you ? You 
never may be President, nor rule a country, as 
he did ; but you can be, each of you, such a 
boy as he was, — honest, manly, frank, noble. 
Do not let other boys get you to do wrong; 
to play truant, or deceive your teacher: for 
shame ! is that like Lincoln ? When you 
think of him, or see his picture, remember 
our Saviour's words, " Go and do likewise." 

And you, dear girls, you have plenty of 
examples to follow. I wish I had time to tell 
you of some women I have known ; but you 
can ask your mother to repeat to you anec- 
dotes about the last war. 

She will tell you how the women forgot 
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themselves for the sake of others, and went 
to work with heart and soul for their country. 
Some left their homes and went into the hos- 
pitals, to nurse the poor wounded men ; bear- 
ing all sorts of trials and privations gladly, 
if only they might do some good. Others 
who could not go, sent their dear sons and 
husbands to the war, gave up all the happi- 
ness of their lives, and then worked day and 
night for them at home. Now, I trust you 
never will have wounded men to work for, 
nor such cruel suffering to endure ; but you 
can do like these heroines, — even you. They 
forgot their own comfort and pleasure for the 
sake of others : cannot you do that ? 

When you stay in the house instead of 
going out to play, that you may take care 
of baby ; or when mother has a headache, and 
you give up your own pleasure to keep the 
little ones quiet, or find little things to do to 
comfort mother, — then you are like those 
noble women of the war. 

But all of us, boys and girls, men and 
women, have one example above all others: 
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one who has been given by God as a Pattern 
and Guide. We call him Lord and Master: 
it is Jesus Christ the righteous. If we could 
write these words on every page of the New 
Testament, " Go thou and do likewise/' and 
could imitate, every day, his spirit and actions, 
we should nfeed no other model. 

He was not only noble and generous, as 
this man was that you admire ; not only gen- 
tle and kind, like that one: he was all at 
once. He did no wrong : he kept God's law 
perfectly. His whole life was given to serv- 
ing God, and doing his will: he said it was 
his meat and his drink. Can we ever do like 
that, children ? It seems impossible: but he 
told us to try, nay, more, he told us to be per- 
fect, as God is. Then we will try: we will 
serve God too. 

I know that some people think that little 
children cannot understand these things, nor 
know enough about God to serve him. But 
I think they can. I knew a little girl, smaller 
than any of you who read this (for she was 
too young to read), who had a real naughty 
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fit: suddenly she stopped, and became good 
and obedient. Her mother asked her after- 
wards what made her change so ; and she 
said, " Mamma, I thought of God." If you 
would do as Jesus did, you, too, must think 
of God. Think of him when you are happy 
and merry: it will be a joyful thought. 
Think of him when you are sick or disap- 
pointed: it will be a comforting thought. 
Think of him when you are dohig wrong: 
it will check you. Remember that Jesus lived 
constantly in his presence, and thought of 
him all the time, and that you are going to try 
to " do likewise." 

And this, children, is religion. This is the 
beginning and the root of all good and noble 
things. If you have this love of God in you, as 
Jesus had, you will need only time and patience 
to become as good and as lovely as ever man or 
woman was on earth ; and you have all eter- 
nity before you after that, to go on improving. 
Do not try for any thing less ; do not be con- 
tented with being as 'good as most people ; but 
try for the highest you ever heard of. Let it 
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be your watchword and motto, when you hear 
of grand and vh'tuous deeds, of self-sacrifice, 
patriotism, love ; when you read the lives of 
saints and heroes, and of Christ himself, — 
"With God's help, I will go and do like- 
wise." 



THE END. 
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